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FOREWORD 

This  is  the  ninth  Alumni  Number  of 
the  Register.  It  may  be  cause  for  sur- 
prise to  those  who  examine  these  pages 
to  note  the  predominance  of  Bostonians 
in  the  ranks  of  the  contributors.  This 
has  been  purely  a matter  of  choice  — 
and,  indeed,  a cause  for  pride — -to  us. 
Boston  and  the  Boston  Latin  School  are 
almost  synonymous.  The  one  is  but 
five  years  older  than  the  other;  they 
have  been  associated  for  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  years.  Each 
has  supported  the  growth  of  the  other. 
It  seems,  therefore,  entirely  natural 
for  us  to  devote  this  number  to  the 
Boston  alumni.  We  have  taken  great 
pleasure  in  assembling  it:  we  offer 
it  for  the  approval  of  the  School  as  a 
sincere  token  of  our  esteem. 
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Other  Days 

When  the  boys  of  the  Latin  School 
of  the  present  day  complain  that  the 
work  of  the  school  is  hard  and  their  lot 
a sad  one,  it  may,  perhaps,  soothe  their 
discontent  a little  if  they  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  lot  of  the  boy  in  the 
Latin  Grammar  School  in  other  days. 
From  the  records  of  the  Town  of  Boston 
we  learn  that  in  October,  1789,  there  was 
adopted  a new  system  of  education. 
The  first  paragraph  of  th  s document 
reads  as  follows: 

“That  there  be  one  School  in  which 
the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  shall  be  taught,  an  d scholars 
fully  qualified  for  the  Universities. 
That  all  candidates  for  admission  into 
this  School  shall  be  at  least  ten  years  of 
age,  having  been  previously  well  in- 
structed in  English  Grammar;  that  they 
sha’l  continue  in  it  not  longer  than  four 
years,  and  that  they  have  liberty  to 
attend  the  public  writing  schools  at  such 
hours  as  the  visiting  Committee  shall 
direct.” 

The  proscription  that  “they  shall 
continue  in  it  not  longer  than  four  years’ ’ 
is  especially  interesting. 

From  the  same  document  we  learn 
that  from  April  to  October,  school  be- 
gan at  8 A.  M.  and  continued  to  11,  and 
in  the  “afternoon”  began  at  2 and  con- 
tinued till  5.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year  school  sessions  ran  from  9 to  12, 
and  from  2 to  5.  f A whole  calendar 
year  of  school!  Not  by  any  means. 
Masters  were  excused  from  keeping 
school  during  the  afternoon  of  every 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  the  fourth  of 
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Other  Days 

Concluded, 

July,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and 
some  other  special  days.  What  would 
theJ)ov  of  that  day  have  thought  of  our 
calendar  which  leaves  us  not  more  than 
180  days  of  attendance  in  the  calendar 
year? 

One  may  well  ask  what  did  the  boys 
study  in  that  far-off  time.  We  find  that 
no  English  was  taught;  no  Mathematics; 
practically  nothing  but  Latin  and  Greek. 
For  the  other  branches  the  boys  were 
allowed  to  attend  the  Reading  or  the 
Writing  Schools  in  other  parts  of  the 
town. 

As  the  years  went  by,  the  curriculum 
was  slowly  enriched,  till  about  one  hun- 
dred years  later,  in  1876,  we  find  the 
course  of  study  included,  besides  the 
classics,  not  only  Algebra  and  Geometry, 
English,  French,  and  History,  but  also 
Drawing,  Botany,  and  Zoology.  Mili- 
tary Drill  occupied  the  period  between 
one  and  two  on  Fridays,  and  there  wras 
gymnasium  for  all  classes  once  a day. 
We  wonder  how  they  found  time  for  all 
these  subjects,  and  are  informed  that 
school  kept  on  Saturday  till  1 1,  and  that 
the  precious  half  holiday  on  Thursday 
had  been  lost. 

Slowly  from  these  beginnings  was 
e\  olved  the  program  of  the  school  today, 
but  most  of  all  the  shortened  school 
year.  We  may  wrell  congratulate  our- 
selves on  the  real  easy  time  the  boys  of 
today  have,  and  take  renewed  determina- 
tion to  work  to  our  fullest  capacity  while 
we  are  here  in  the  school. 

— Patrick  T.  Campbell  ’89 
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A Message  From  Carl  Dreyfus  91 


When  I left  the  old  Dwight  Grammar 
School  to  enter  the  Boston  Latin  School 
in  1885,  I did  not  then  comprehend  how 
the  trend  of  my  thought  would  be  altered 
by  the  special  kind  of  training  of  the 
Latin  School.  And  indeed  when  I 
passed  through  the  six  classes  and  finally 
graduated  in  1891,  I did  not  entirely 
grasp  what  the  intensive  instruction 
would  mean  to  me  in  my  subsequent 
life. 

It  is  now  thirty-one  years  since  I 
passed  out  of  the  portals  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  and  the  memories  of  such 
inspiring  teachers  as  Rollins,  Richard- 
son, Mullen,  Emery,  Capen,  Grace, 
Chadwick,  and  especially  Fiske,  are 
among  the  most  tender  and  the  most 
durable  that  I shall  ever  have. 

The  classes  at  Harvard  were  too  large 
on  the  whole  for  the  boys  to  get  close  to 
the  professors  and  instructors,  and  the 
personal  touch  (so  vital  to  successful 
education)  that  one  gets  in  the  Latin 
School  is  therefore  almost  entirely  lost 
in  the  College  lecture  rooms. 

If  I were  a teacher,  I should  attempt 


to  grasp  close  to  my  heart  the  rather 
frail  and  easily  moulded  youths  who 
either  just  “get  by”  or  who  may  be 
dropped  for  one  reason  or  another.  The 
others  can  stand  by  themselves.  I am 
convinced,  from  my  own  experience 
with  boys,  that  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  success  and  failure  may  be 
uncovered  by  a kindly  cooperative  word 
given  to  a boy  before  it  is  too  late. 

If  I were  a boy  again  and  could 
appreciate  what  I now  know,  namely, 
that  acceptance  of  the  training  of  the 
Boston  Latin  School  in  the  right  way 
has  perhaps  the  greatest  influence  on  a 
boy’s  life,  I would  buckle  down  to  the 
work  with  enthusiasm  and  determina- 
ion. 

Enthusiasm , or  love  of  work,  and 
determination,  or  a fixed  purpose  to  do 
web  each  day’s  task,  are  great  character 
builders.  All  the  Greek,  all  the  Latin, 
all  Mathematics,  all  learning  in  fact, 
will  help  little  in  later  years,  unless  your 
character  is  above  reproach. 

If  every  boy  spells  character  with 
capital  letters,  his  success  is  assured. 
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A Word  from  Mr.  Penny  packer 


I have  noted  with  much  satisfaction 
since  I have  held  official  connection  with 
the  office  of  the  Committee  on  Admission 
at  Harvard  College,  that  the  scholarship 
ratings  in  our  School  and  the  ratings 
in  the  same  subjects  assigned  by  the 
Readers  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board  exhibit  a rather  re- 
markable similarity.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  the  Readers  of  that  Board 
appreciate  our  homely  old-fashioned 
adherence  to  simple  but  fundamental 
principles  of  teaching,  and  that  the 
great  elementary  subjects  taugnt  iri  oui 
old  school  at  this  day  with  the  same 
consecrated  fervor  that  characterized 
the  work  of  Cheever,  Dixwell,  Gardner, 
and  their  companions,  are  still  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  secondary  education. 

It  is  rarely  the  case  that  a parent  either 
has  the  insight  to  discern  or  will  have 
the  courage  to  admit  that  his  son  ought 
not  to  go  to  college,  that  the  boy  is 
unfit  by  disposition  and  temperament 
to  apply  himself  to  the  stern  business 
of  learning,  and  that  only  waste  of 
valuable  time  together  with  a loosening 
of  moral  fiber  will  result  from  attempting 
to  thrust  upon  the  boy  what  he  is  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  take.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  hoped  that  our  old  School  will  not 


have  its  usefulness  impaired  and  its 
proper  purposes  defeated  by  any  sub- 
stantial increase  in  size  of  student  en- 
rollment. To  grow  larger  will  be  to 
grow  unwieldy  and  ineffective. 

The  writer  has  lately  made  a journey 
to  various  cities  in  the  South  and  South- 
west, and  everywhere  the  name  of  our 
old  School  was  known  and  respected. 
Surprise  was  often  expressed  at  my  an- 
nouncement that  it  was  a public  school 
where  tuition  and  books  were  supplied 
without  cost  to  the  boy  and  that  equal- 
ity of  educational  opportunity  was 
freely  offered  to  every  boy  who  could 
make  proper  use  of  that  privilege.  I 
did  not  add,  as  I might  truthfully 
have  done,  that  I feared  many  who 
possessed  the  privilege  were  not  making 
the  use  of  it  that  they  ought.  Let  it 
be  the  high  ambition  of  every  student 
and  graduate  of  the  old  Latin  School 
with  its  glorious  traditions,  its  rich 
history,  and  its  brilliant  promise  of 
untold  years  of  future  usefulness  to  see 
that  each  and  every  Boston  boy  who 
gains  admission  to  the  School  should 
give  in  proportion  as  he  receives  and 
should  realize  to  the  full  the  responsi- 
bility on  him  to  justify  his  admission 
to  the  Latin  School  Lellowship. 
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The  “Register”  in  its  Early  Days 

William  Pride  Henderson  ’84 


The  Latin  School  Register  has  had, 
in  its  honorable  lifetime,  some  forty 
editors-in-chief.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
these  has  been  bidden  to  write  of  the 
paper  in  its  youth. 

To  realize  how  far  away  is  the  time 
when  the  writer  nominally  presided  over 
the  sanctum,  it  is  not  enough  to  tell  the 
years  that  have  passed  since  then.  If 
you  would  know  the  Register's  surround- 
ings in  those  days  you  must  picture  a 
Latin  School  of  only  three  hundred 
fifty  pupils,  a graduating  class  of  thirty. 
You  must  try  to  conceive  a Boston 
without  movies,  with  streets  lighted  with 
gas.  We  had  no  electric  cars;  we  rode 
in  little  horse-cars,  heated — in  one  spot 
— with  stoves;  we  rolled  our  feet  in 
straw  when  winter  came.  A spare 
horse  hooked  on  and  helped  us  up  the 
steeper  grades.  The  telephone  w as  only 
just  coming  into  general  use;  no  one 
had  heard  of  wireless  telegraphy.  On 
Boston  streets,  where  now  the  number- 
plates run  to  the  quarter-million,  no 
automobile  horn  sounded.  President 
Garfield  was  shot  only  two  years  before 
we  took  over  the  Register.  Those  were 
indeed  days  of  ancient  history. 

Ours  was  a little  Register , a yellowish 
sheet  of  four  pages.  The  editor  of  that 
day  can  just  recall  howr  the  paper 
looked;  he  has  foi gotten  all  but  one 
line  in  the  first  number  for  the  year: 
that  line — you  must  guess  what  it  w as — 
aroused  in  him  vast,  but  carefully  con- 
cealed, pride.  We  had  our  report  of 
the  Prize  Declamation,  but  the  exer- 
cises were  held  in  Tremont  Temple; 
our  Prize  Drill  wason  the  Boston  Theatre 
stage.  Our  uniforms  were  blue,  gorgeous 
with  gold  epaulettes  and  chevrons. 

We  had  relatively  few  sport  notes, 
for  our  sports  were  fewer  than  are  those 


of  to-day.  We  had  no  teacher  coaches; 
the  pupil  managers  arranged  what  inter- 
school contests  there  were;  all  arrange- 
ments being,  of  course,  subject  to  the 
head-master’s  approval.  We  had  only 
such  uniforms  as  we  got  ourselves; 
our  school  clothing  suffered  accordingly. 
Our  football  was  rather  rudimentary; 
a mere  sketch  of  the  highly  organized, 
skilfully  played,  and  splendidly  attended 
matches  of  the  present.  Baseball  had 
more  followers;  the  manager  of  the 
baseball  team  of  our  day  has  since  been 
mayor  of  Boston.  The  editor  went 
with  the  team  one  spring  day  to  Quincy 
to  get  a story  of  the  game  for  the  sporting 
editor:  the  umpire  failed  to  appear, 
and  against  his  better  judgment  the 
editor  consented  to  umpire.  He  has 
forgotten  the  details  of  the  game; 
what  he  will  never  forget  is  the  riot 
provoked  by  his  decisions,  a riot  that 
grew7  from  low  growls  to  loud  threats  of 
assault  and  battery.  He  got  away 
alive;  but  he  carried  with  him  a con- 
viction, which  he  still  entertains,  that 
he  was  a very  bad  umpire. 

Mr.  Norton  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
our  Register-,  the  puzzles  he  devised 
would  merit  a place  beside  the  geometry 
“teasers”  that  adorn  the  blackboards  in 
the  various  rooms  to-day.  Where,  by 
the  way,  are  the  puzzle  columns  that 
used  to  figure  in  all  magazines  and 
papers?  It  is  not  only  the  Register 
that  has  greatly  changed  since  our 
editorial  days.  The  puzzle  column 
everywhere  has  dwindled  and  gone,  or 
appears  as  a single  daily  nut  to  crack; 
the  advertisements,  modest  and  quiet 
in  our  time,  have  become  splendid 
flaming  things;  often  the  most  artistic, 
and  not  infrequently  the  most  intellec- 
tual, part  of  the  magazines. 
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Our  Register  had  one  activity  to  report 
that  was  all  its  own,  for  in  our  year  the 
staff,  and  thei-r  friends  in  the  graduating 
class,  had  a unique  privilege.  We  asked 
and  obtained  permission  to  use  Room  10, 
then  empty  of  class  or  desks,  for  pugi- 
listic purposes.  We  imported  a set  of 
gloves,  mercifully  'arge;  and  at  recess, 
after  hastily  swallowed  lunches,  we 
hunied  in,  locked  the  door,  and  fell  to. 
The  editor  still  remembers  some  of  the 
more  enthusiastic  single  combats  waged, 
amid  carefully  guarded  applause,  be- 
tween certain  earnest  and  pietty  well 
matched  performers.  He  could  several 
tales  unfold;  he  will  not  unfold  them. 
Secret  practice  it  was  and  shall  remain. 
W hat  report  the  paper  gave  of  these  en- 
counters was  always  impersonal  and  in 
the  line  of  veiled  allusion,  intelligible  in 
its  individual  reference  to  none  but  the 
victims  and  their  circle.  We  valued  our 
privilege  and  knew  better  than  to  throw 
it  away. 

The  style  in  jokes  has  changed  since 
our  day.  The  best  joke  written  for 
our  Register  never  appeared.  The  edi- 
tor freely  admits  that  it  was  the  best 
joke  of  the  year — he  wrote  it.  The 
head -master,  excellent  Latin  scholar, 
used  to  read  the  galley-proof  of  our  little 
paper.  Now  this  joke  was  partly  in 
Latin;  and  unhappily  the  head-master’s 


translation  of  the  Latin  line  in  which 
the  point  lay  hidden  was,  though  literal, 
quite  different  from  the  meaning  intend- 
ed. His  reading  made  the  little  joke 
highly  improper.  He  summoned  the 
editor  to  the  office,  thundered  at  him: 
“What’s  that  thing  doing  there?  Take 
it  out!”  Explanation  seemed  hazard- 
ous; we  took  it  out.  Perhaps,  beyond 
the  Styx,  that  explanation  may  yet  be 
made.  The  editor  recalls,  and  readers 
will  recall,  other  occasions  when  the 
pupil’s  rendering  of  Latin  has  differed 
from  the  master’s. 

We  made  just  thirty  dollars  profit  on 
our  year’s  management  of  the  paper. 
There  were  just  thirty  members  of  the 
graduating  class.  So,  one  June  morn- 
ing, each  member  of  the  class  found  on 
rhe  corner  of  his  desk  a bright  silver 
dollar.  1 1 was  promptly  decided  to  have 
a class  banquet  on  the  proceeds,  for  this 
was  in  the  good  old  days  and  a dollar 
ran  to  a real  banquet.  The  editors 
have  not  forgotten  the  rich  strawberries 
they  served  us  abundantly. 

The  Register  has  grown  mightily,  in 
its  forty  years,  from  our  little  sheet, 
with  its  subscription  price  of  fifty  cents, 
to  this  handsome  magazine,  the  Grad- 
uates’ Number.  The  writer  heartily 
wishes  it  many  more  years  of  healthy 
growth. 
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The  Old  Latin  School 

Dr.  John  Trowbridge  '62 


At  the  time  1 attended  it — in  the  six- 
ties— the  building  was  on  Bedford  Street  , 
and  its  former  site  is  now  occupied  by 
warehouses.  In  strolling  through  the 
street  one  is  troubled  with  a presage  of 
the  march  ot  materialism  on  the  founts 
of  learning.  When  I was  in  the  Latin 
School,  Mr.  Francis  Gardiner  was  its 
principal,  and  I well  remember  the  feel- 
ing of  awe  with  which  I regarded  him. 
My  early  education  had  been  very  de- 
fective, for  I had  not  attended  a grammar 
school  and  had  merely  browsed  in  a 
library.  I was  brought  immediately  in 
competition  with  boys  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  Franklin  schools  for  per- 
haps six  years.  Although  I rose  in  the 
first  month  to  the  head  of  my  section,  I 
fell  to  its  foot  in  the  succeeding  month. 
There  was  a system  of  the  detection  of 
half  mistakes  by  my  fellowr  students  who 
speedily  found  holes  in  my  training; 
and  I well  remember  the  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter when  I pronounced  mare  mair— 
Mediterranean  Mair.  The  instruction 
was  almost  entirely  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
although  there  was  slight  teaching  in 
geometry.  I fear  that  the  estimable 
teacher  in  that  subject  was  as  much  at 
a loss  as  the  students  when  the  figures 
and  lettering  in  Euclid’s  propositions 
were  changed  from  those  in  the  text 
book. 

We  committed  the  whole  of  Andrew 
and  Stoddard’s  Latin  Grammar  to  mem- 
ory, including  the  fine  print.  I can 
repeat  today  most  of  the  list  of  prep- 
ositions which  govern  the  accusative. 
The  beauties  of  Virgil,  Xenophon’s 
Anabasis  and  Homer  entirely  escaped 
me.  I see  now  that  this  was  due  not  so 
much  to  faults  of  my  teachers  as  to  my 
defective  method  of  study  and  to  my 
poor  preparation.  We  were  seated  in 


accordance  with  our  rank  and  often  won- 
dered as  1 gazed  at  the  head  scholar  that 
one  small  head  could  contain  all  he 
knew.  1 1 is  hand  went  up  with  lightning 
speed  at  my  frequent  mispronuncia- 
tions and  misapplication  of  rules. 

On  the  whole  I had  dejected  years  in 
the  school.  When  the  class  was  about 
to  go  to  the  entrance  examinations  at 
Cambridge,  Mr.  Gardiner  made  horo- 
scopes of  each  of  its  members;  the  head 
scholar  was  to  be  a great  man,  and  so 
down  the  list — succedebant — until  he 
reached  the  foot  of  the  class  where 
Pickering — afterward  Director  of  the 
Harvard  College  Observatory — and  I 
revolved  about  each  other,  like  double 
stars.  Then  he  said  “There’s  Trow- 
bridge; he  will  be  hanging  on  to  life 
with  the  skin  of  his  teeth.”  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner’s favorite  attitude  in  addressing  us 
was  in  swinging  around  a pillar,  and 
he  formed  an  excellent  example  of  cen- 
tripedal  and  centrifugal  force. 

My  classmates  all  entered  Harvard 
College  with  the  exception  of  Pickering 
and  myself.  He  and  I wrere  later 
admitted  to  the  Scientific  School.  I 
don’t  believe  we  could  have  passed  the 
examinations  for  the  college.  A kind- 
hearted  examiner  admitted  me  on  my 
assertion  that,  if  admitted,  I could  make 
good.  In  graduating  summa  cum,  laude 
I had  the  satisfaction  of  justifying  his 
belief  in  me,  and  in  falsifying  Mr. 
Gardiner’s  horrorscope. 

Well!  what  benefits  did  I get  from  the 
Latin  School?  There  was  a conscious- 
ness of  an  intellectual  strength  which 
my  fellow  students  there  gained  by  the 
intensive  study  of  two  hard  subjects 
which  were  rich  in  matters  of  literature 
and  history,  instead  of  the  study  of  a 
multiplicity  of  easier  subjects.  Mr. 
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Gardiner  often  impressed  upon  us  the 
necessity  of  striking  at  a knot  in  order 
to  split  wood.  In  my  teaching  at  Har- 
vard University  I have  found  that  the 
men  who  elect  hard  subjects — subjects 
even  repulsive  to  them — are  the  men  who 
succeed  in  overcoming  difficulties  after 
graduation.  Those  who  have  been 
bi ought  up  on  the  kindergarten  system 
and  judge  a professor  by  his  ability  to 
make  a subject  entertaining  and  easy, 
never  get  what  Sir  Isaac  Newton  called, 
“A  competent  faculty  of  thinking.” 
Lord  Rayleigh,  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cist in  England,  who  died  last  yrear,  told 
me  that  he  attributed  his  mental 
strength  to  a tutor  who  set  him  to  work 
on  haid  problems,  and  never  solved 
them  for  him. 


The  Old  Latin  School  stood  for  mental 
discipline;  and  it  gave  an  entrance  into 
the  richest  intellectual  wot  Id  that  that 
world  has  ever  seen.  I continually 
wish  that  I had  so  profited  by  the  early 
training  of  the  Latin  School  that  I could 
better  enjoy  the  works  of  the  Greek 
dramatists  and  the  Greek  historians  and 
philosophers.  The  educated  English- 
man trained  in  schools  analogous  to  the 
old  Latin  School,  after  a strenuous  life 
of  statesmanship  enjoys  his  Horace  in  old 
age.  The  successful  politician  or  busi- 
ness man  in  America  wrho  have  not  had 
early  training  in  the  classics  and  mathe- 
matics have  no  such  intellectual  re- 
source and  ate  apt  to  entertain  very' 
uncultivated  \iewrs  in  regard  to  science, 
literature  and  education. 


1 1 
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Military  Drill  in  the  Eighties 

W.  K.  Norton  ’84 


My  recollections  of  the  Drill  in  the 
Latin  School  go  back  about  forty  years. 

My  first  year  of  drilling  was  in 
Boylston  Hall,  over  Boylston  Market, 
then  on  the  corner  of  Boylston  and 
Washington  Street,  where  the  Conti- 
nental Clothing  House  now  stands. 

I remember  how  the  voice  and  figure 
of  Colonel  Hobart  Moore  dominated  the 
occasion  of  every  drill.  He  must  have 
been  an  officer  in  the  Civil  War,  for  he 
was  beyond  middle  life  at  the  time. 
Not  over-tall  in  stature,  he  was,  never- 
theless, soldierly  in  bearing,  assertive 
and  commanding. 

More  indiv  idual  attention  was  given 
by  him  to  the  several  companies,  in  the 
watching  and  criticism  of  the  various 
movements,  than  is  perhaps  possible 
nowadays,  with  more  numerous  com- 
panies. 

Drill  was  in  the  last  period  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays,  and  on  those  occasions 
the  head-master  of  the  school,  Moses 
Merrill,  figured  very  prominently.  His 
tall  and  stern  presence  was  ever  in 
evidence,  and  he  contributed  measurably 
to  the  successful  discipline  and  effici- 
ency of  the  exercises. 

It  was  a very  serious  matter,  on  the 
occasion  of  these  formal  assemblies  of 
the  whole  school,  for  an  offender  to  be 
officially  called  from  his  company  into 
the  presence  of  the  head-master,  there 
to  receive  public  admonition  and  the 


school  s “censure”.  These  much  dreaded 
records  of  the  school’s  disapproval 
were  imposed  for  some  single  deserving 
offense, or  tor  the  accumulation  of  seven 
“misdemeanor  marks”  in  a single  school 
week. 

In  the  latter  part  of  my  drilling 
experience,  interest  centered  in  the 
Bayonet  Squad  Drill,  which  was  given 
afternoons,  following  regular  drills.  I 
can  still  visualize  the  energetic  move- 
ments, and  hear  Col.  Moore’s  ringing 
voice  as  he  gave  the  sharp  commands 
which,  curiously  enough,  were  partly  in 
French:  “Prime!  Parry!  Seconde! 

Tierce!  Lunge!” 

Annual  Prize  Drills  occurred  on  the 
stage  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  which 
seemed  large  to  us  in  those  days. 

The  companies,  while  aw?aiting  their 
turn  to  drill  on  the  stage,  wrere  quartered 
on  Mason  Street,  near  the  stage  entrance, 
or  in  the  fire  engine  house  nearby. 

The  manual  of  arms  and  company 
tactics  have  been  modified  by  the 
West  Point  authorities  since  then,  re- 
sulting in  movements  less  artificial  and 
more  practical  for  actual  field  service. 

The  drill  was  generally  enjoyed  by 
the  boys,  and  few  were  exempt  from  it. 
As  a matter  of  physical  exercise,  and  a 
means  for  conveying  a certain  form  of 
discipline,  it  was  then,  as  now,  a valua- 
ble training  for  the  pupils. 
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The  Benefits  I Received  from  The  Latin  School 

Frederic  Gilbert  Bauer  ’97 


A classical  education  is  today  out  of 
fashion.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  lived 
a great  many  years  ago,  and  many 
people  contend  that  since  we  cannot 
attempt  to  learn  everything  we  should 
concentrate  our  study  on  those  subjects 
which  concern  our  own  time  and  direct- 
ly help  to  earn  a living.  If  this  view  is 
correct  the  old  Latin  School,  which  for 
nearly  three  centuries  has  shed  the  light 
of  learning  in  our  city,  has  outlived  its 
usefulness  and  its  ancient  Roman  lamp 
should  give  way  to  a modern  incandes- 
cent bulb.  In  my  opinion,  however, 
the  modernist  argument  is  not  sound,  and 
I shall  state  briefly  why  I am  glad  to 
have  received  a Latin  School  training. 

Education  is  a preparation  for  life 
and  therefore  should  be  considered,  not 
as  a thing  by  itself,  but  as  the  first 
stratum  of  the  life  of  which  it  forms  a 
part.  The  ideal  of  everyone  who  seeks 
a preparatory  school  and  college  train- 
ing is  to  become  an  educated  man, 
either  for  the  help  that  education  will 
give  him  in  his  profession  or  because 
education  will  contribute  to  his  happi- 
ness. We  must  therefore  look  at  the 
sum  total  of  that  knowledge  which  goes 
to  make  up  an  educated  man  and  deter- 
mine where  each  part  of  that  knowledge 
is  to  fit  into  our  general  scheme  of  educa- 
tion. Some  subjects,  like  art  and  phil- 
osophy, which  demand  mature  judgment 
and  a large  amount  of  underlying 
knowledge,  are  better  deferred  until  the 
college  course  or,  in  some  cases,  even 
later.  History  as  taught  in  schools  is 
largely  a matter  of  events  and  dates. 
The  student  is  not  ready  to  appreciate 
the  great  causes  which  underlie  world 
movements  and  manifest  themselves  in 
different  forms  at  different  times  and 
places.  Some  subjects  help  in  a study 


of  others.  For  instance,  a man  who 
knew  no  French  could  not  make  a very 
deep  study  of  French  history,  because 
he  could  not  read  the  sources  of  that 
history.  We  must  also  consider  whether 
the  subject  is  one  which  requires  sys- 
tematic work  in  the  classroom,  or  is  one 
which  can  be  profitably  pursued  by 
private  reading. 

Judged  by  these  and  similar  tests  the 
Classics  should  be  taken  up  in  the 
preparatory  school.  Their  study  re- 
quires systematic  classroom  work.  They 
can  not  profitably  be  studied  privately, 
and  few  men,  like  the  late  Senator 
Hoar,  even  continue  their  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  later  life.  If, 
therefore,  one  is  to  appreciate  the  won- 
derful works  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Demos- 
thenes, Sophocles,  Lucretius,  Pliny,  and 
Horace,  and  be  able  to  draw  upon  the 
reservoir  of  knowledge  which  they  con- 
tain, he  must  read  them  in  college, and 
to  do  so  he  must  have  a good  grounding 
in  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  preparatory 
school,  since  the  four  years  of  college 
alone  are  not  sufficient  to  give  him  the 
proficiency  required  to  read  and  enjoy 
these  works  of  literature  and  not  as  a 
corpus  vile  for  grammar. 

Secondly,  the  Classics  are  fundament- 
al. Our  modern  civilization  is  founded 
on  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that,  in 
turn,  was  profoundly  influenced  by  the 
culture  of  Greece  and  Rome.  One  can 
not  even  appreciate  English  literature 
without  a knowledge  of  the  Classical 
allusions  with  which  it  is  filled.  Our 
art  and  architecture  have  been  bor- 
rowed largely  from  Greece  and  Rome. 
To  one  who  travels  in  the  lands  which 
once  made  up  the  Roman  Empire  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  will 
greatly  increase  his  ability  to  under- 
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stand  and  enjoy  the  monuments  of 
antiquity  which  he  sees.  Even  our 
religion  originated  in  a land  where  both 
Greece  and  Rome  had  left  their  mark, 
and  the  history  of  Christianity  cannot 
be  understood  by  one  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  civilization  under  which  it  began. 

I kept  up  my  Latin  and  Greek 
throughout  college,  not  because  1 then 
appreciated  the  truth  of  what  I have 
said  above,  but  because  l disliked  to 
give  them  up.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
solid  grounding  1 secured  in  the  Latin 
School,  the  Classical  Courses  at  Harvard 
would  have  been  a grind  instead  of  a 
pleasure,  and  I should  doubtless  have 
dropped  them.  All  the  foregoing  sounds 
theoretical,  but  1 can  give  some  practical 
illustrations  of  its  truth. 

In  the  first  place,  I attribute  to  my 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  particularly  to 
my  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  composi- 
tion, whatever  ability  I possess  to  handle 
the  English  language.  I do  not  believe 
anyone  can  understand  English  gram- 
mar until  he  studies  an  inflected  lan- 
guage, like  Latin  or  Greek,  and  when  he 
has  studied  Latin  or  Greek  the  structure 
of  an  English  sentence  becomes  self- 
evident.  In  translating  to  and  from 
such  languages  as  French,  Spanish  and 
German,  we  translate  word  for  word, 
or  at  most  phrase  for  phrase.  In  Latin 
and  Greek  we  cannot  do  this,  for  their 
forms  of  literary  expression  are  entirely 
different  from  those  of  the  English 
language.  \Ye  must  dissect  the  Eng- 
lish paragraph,  get  at  its  ideas,  and 
then  re-express  those  ideas  in  the  form 
in  which  a Greek  or  Roman  wrould  have 
expressed  them, — something  which  we 
cannot  do  unless  we  first  know  exactly 
what  idea  the  English  paragraph  means 
to  convey.  If  anyone  does  not  believe 
this,  let  him  try  to  translate  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  or  a modern 
play  into  Latin.  Some  years  ago  I had 


an  opportunity  to  compare  a large 
number  of  legal  papers  drawn  by  men 
of  whom  some  had  and  some  had  not 
received  a Classical  education.  The 
English  of  the  former  was  terse,  clear, 
and  to  the  point,  whereas  that  of  the 
latter  was  loose  and  prolix,  and  would 
require  the  Supreme  Court  to  determine 
its  meaning. 

When  I was  in  college  a man  once 
asked  me  how  to  spell  “decisive”. 
The  question  would  have  been  impossible 
for  anyone  who  had  learned  the  principal 
parts  of  “ caedo ” as  we  learned  them  at 
the  Latin  School.  From  that  time  on  I 
noted  the  misspelled  words  which  I saw 
and  found  that  over  eighty  per  cent  of 
them  were  words  of  Latin  origin,  which 
would  never  have  been  misspelled  by 
any  one  who  was  familiar  with  their 
Latin  primitives. 

Although  I took  no  modern  language 
course  in  college,  I have  had  occasion 
since  graduating  to  take  up  several 
foreign  languages.  In  each  case  I found 
either  Latin  or  Greek  of  great  help. 
In  Spanish,  for  instance,  one  who  has  a 
very'  slight  knowledge  of  Spanish  gram- 
mar can  read  Spanish  on  his  knowledge 
of  Latin.  From  my  experience,  there- 
fore, I believe  that  the  Classics  furnish 
the  best  possible  foundation  for  the  study 
of  modern  languages  and  that  the  time 
spent  in  their  study  brings  direct  results 
in  the  increased  ease  in  which  a modern 
language  can  be  acquired. 

The  Latin  School,  however,  did  more 
for  us  than  merely  teaching  us  the 
Classics.  I believe  many  lawyers  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  declamations  wre 
had  to  deliver  seven  times  a year  helped 
to  give  us  confidence  when  we  later 
came  to  address  juries  or  public  gather- 
ings. 

Though  I was  not  particularly  inter- 
ested in  military  drill  while  at  the  Latin 
School,  I know  that  what  I learned  there 
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first  turned  my  mind  to  military  matters 
and  was  responsible  later  for  my  entering 
the  Massachusetts  Militia  and  finally 
the  United  States  Army. 

Finally  I must  speak  of  the  extremely 
practical  course  in  French  which  in  my 
day  was  given  in  the  Latin  School  by 
Mr.  Freeborn.  I have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  was  the  best  French 
course  given  in  any  Boston  school,  and 
I dare  say  the  instruction  has  not 
deteriorated  in  this  particular.  We  had 
French  three  hours  a week  for  two  years, 
and  two  hours  a week  for  the  third  year, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  nearly 
all  the  class  passed  both  the  elementary 
and  advanced  French  at  Harvard,  some- 
thing which  graduates  of  other  schools, 
where  nearly  twice  as  much  time  was 
devoted  to  French,  could  not  do  and  did 
not  attempt.  Furthermore,  we  could 
use  our  French  (or  if  we  could  not,  it 
was  our  own  fault).  While  I was  in 
Latin  School  I had  an  opportunity  to 
talk  French  with  people  who  spoke  no 
English  and  found  that  I could  under- 
stand them  and  make  them  understand 
me  after  a fashion.  I took  no  French 
in  college  but  have  always  kept  up  my 
reading  and  speaking  of  French  with  the 
result  that  when  I went  to  France  with 
the  A.  E.  F.  I found  from  the  outset 


that  I could  not  only  get  along  but  could 
act  as  an  interpreter  for  others.  My 
duties  required  me  to  listen  to  cases 
argued  in  French  by  French  lawyers 
and  then  to  announce  my  decisions  in 
French,  and  to  sit  as  a member  of  an 
inter-allied  commission  where  the  pro- 
ceedings were  entirely  in  French,  and 
where  the  efficient  discharge  of  my  duties 
made  it  necessary  that  I should  address 
the  meetings  in  French  rather  than 
through  an  interpreter.  My  ability  to 
do  all  this  I lay  largely  to  the  excellent 
start  in  French  which  I received  at  the 
Latin  School. 

The  Latin  School,  however,  gave  us 
something  far  deeper  than  ancient  and 
modern  languages.  It  is  an  inspiration 
to  feel  that  we  are  a part  of  the  oldest 
school  in  the  United  States — one  whose 
alumni  have  borne  so  prominent  a part 
in  the  history  of  our  city  and  our  nation. 
They  learned  somewhere  the  ideals 
which  led  them  to  serve  their  country 
as  Leonidas  and  Aristides  served  Greece 
and  as  Scipio,  Cato,  and  Cicero  served 
Rome,  and  we  may  fairly  believe  that 
the  Latin  School  did  its  part  in  inculcat- 
ing these  ideals.  Our  greatest  heritage, 
therefore,  as  alumni  of  the  Latin  School, 
is  the  heritage  of  its  traditions  and  the 
inspiration  to  be  worthy  of  them. 
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The  Province  and  Department  of  a 
School  Magazine 

James  A.  S.  Callanan  ’21 


Ii  is  in  a world  of  manifold  phases 
that  (he  student  of  today  lives.  Every 
class — we  might  say,  every  student — 
has  peculiar  pursuits  and  recreations. 
Frequently  it  occurs  that  only  those 
directly  concerned  know  what  these 
different  classes  are  accomplishing. 
Hence,  an  agreeable  and  profitable 
means  has  been  invented  to  comprehend 
all  these  activities  in  one — the  school 
magazine. 

It  behooves  us,  then,  to  determine  the 
object,  the  province,  the  departments— 
in  summary,  the  true  economy,  of  a 
college  magazine.  Success  in  a project 
demands  a clear  and  distinct  knowledge 
of  its  object.  We  cannot  hit  the  mark 
unless  we  locate  the  target.  Shots 
fired  at  random  rarely  strike  home. 
Efficiency  demands  economy;  economy 
eliminates  waste.  The  object  of  a school 
magazine  is  to  educate  in  every  phase  of 
academic  life.  It  presents  a threefold 
aspect:  it  brings  the  school  before  the 
world;  it  brings  the  world  before  the 
school;  it  welds  the  bonds  of  fraternity 
between  student  and  student,  and  of 
mutual  fellowship  between  the  students 
and  their  Alma  Mater. 

For  ultimate  success,  we  must  not 
restrict  ourselves  too  much  or  make  the 
magazine  exclusively  local.  This  will 
be  done  by  setting  student  life  before  the 
world  in  its  true  colors,  by  arousing  the 
interest  of  the  external  w'orld.  Many 
people  possess  an  erroneous  idea  of 
student  life;  they  immediately  associate 
“prep”  school  boys  with  the  extravagant 
tastes  of  their  more  extravagant  college 
brothers  and  rah,  rah-ism,  an  idea  that 
can  be  rapidly  dissipated  in  the  face  of 
the  knowledge  of  school  activities. 


Special  attention  may  be  given  to  essays, 
editorials,  stories,  and  poems;  and  even 
the  good  derived  from  a joke  column  is 
apparent.  However,  great  care  should 
be  exercised  in  all  of  these  branches. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  bring  out  the 
personality  of  the  student  than  in  the 
essay  which  teaches  him  to  appreciate 
his  own  ideas.  The  editorial  is  a highly 
appreciated  and  valuable  element  in 
education.  Stories  and  poems,  when 
not  too  local,  are  very  pleasing  and 
develop  the  talents  of  the  author  and 
poet.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken 
even  in  so  little  a matter  as  the  joke 
column.  It  may  be  divided  into  the 
personal  and  elevating  joke  The  per- 
sonal may  enter  in,  but  should  be 
judiciously  handled.  Our  humor  and 
wit  must  always  tend  to  the  elevating. 

Though  the  school  be  a world  in 
itself,  it  is  not  apart  from  the  world, 
for  men  are  being  educated  to  carry  on 
the  business  and  wTork  of  the  world. 
They  should  keep  their  future  work 
before  them  always  by  bringing  it  often 
into  their  daily  life.  The  student  should 
write  essays  on  what  the  wrorld  is  doing. 
Here  is  opportunity  for  a department 
of  school  life  to  engage  in  what  it  seldom 
appreciates.  The  world  is  in  a great 
fever  of  agitation  and  unrest.  What 
time  is  there  more  favorable  than  the 
present  for  the  discussion  of  questions 
of  such  importance  as  economics,  poli- 
tics and  social  probems? 

For  the  success  of  any  school,  bonds 
of  fellowship  and  good-will  must  be 
welded  between  the  students  themselves 
and  a spirit  of  loyalty  between  the 
students  and  their  Alma  Mater.  This  is 
very  strongly  fostered  by  interest  of  the 
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students  for  each  other  and  for  their 
school.  Essays  on  high  school  ways  and 
means  should  be  written  and  find  a 
place  in  the  school  publication.  Stories 
arouse  enthusiasm  among  students  and 
keep  alive  the  proper  school  spirit  and 
the  memories  of  school  days. 

Before  concluding,  it  seems  to  me 
that  I may  enter  upon  two  new  topics, 
topics  of  interest  and  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  pleasure.  One  of  the  greatest 
factors  in  education  is  good  books.  An 
interest  in  reading  should  be  stimulated 
and  guided  by  a book-review  column. 
This,  however,  may  not  be  within  the 
sphere  of  a student,  but  could  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a competent  member  of 
the  faculty. 

There  are  also,  in  studies  and  in  every 
day  life,  difficult  points  that  arise  for 
the  average  student,  which  might  be 
considered  in  a department  of  informa- 
tion or  a Question  Box.  Here  may  enter 
disputed  points  on  pronunciation,  gram- 


mar, rhetoric,  and  obscure  problems  in 
literature  and  history.  This,  indeed, 
would  require  the  services  of  a competent 
person  who  could  give  advice  on  how  to 
study  best,  how  to  take  notes,  how  to 
keep  a common  place  book — in  brief,  how 
to  acquire  many  short-cuts  to  the  field 
of  knowledge.  It  is  the  deploraDie 
cause  of  much  loss  of  time  and  energy 
that  many  students  do  not  know  how  to 
study.  Hence,  this  department,  I feel 
sure,  would  be  a well  spring  of  profitable 
instruction  and  curious  information. 

In  consideration  of  the  scope  of  a 
school  magazine  and  its  manifold  fields 
of  operation,  who,  then,  can  doubt  the 
great  benefits  that  must  accrue  from  its 
proper  management?  From  a full  reali- 
zation of  its  importance  and  utility, 
from  concentrated  efforts  for  its  further 
thorough  development,  may  the  school 
magazine  rival,  as  a classic,  the  renown 
of  the  Spectator,  the  Rambler,  or  the 
Edinburgh  Review ! 


A Letter  from  Gen.  Logan,  ’94 


My  dear  Mr.  Whiting: — 

May  I acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  March  9th,  asking  me  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Alumni  Number  of  the 
Latin  School  Register.  I regretted  ex- 
ceedingly that  absence  from  Boston 
prevented  my  answering  your  first 
request,  and  I returned  so  late  that  I 
was  unable  to  accede  to  your  request  of 
March  9th.  I hope  you  have  been 
successful  in  securing  substantially  all 


the  articles  which  you  wished  for  your 
alumni  number  and  I am  sorry  that  I 
was  not  able  to  make  some  contribution 
in  response  to  your  very  generous  note.* 
You  may  be  sure  that  I am  very  much 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  Register 
of  which  I was  one  of  the  assistant 
editors  while  a pupil  in  the  Latin  School. 

With  best  wishes,  I remain, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  L.  Logan 
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Editorials 


The  number  of  contributions  coming 
in  has  not  been  satisfactory.  Please 
do  not  entertain  the  idea  that  the  Staff 
is  a group  that  has  the  Register  all  to 
itself.  The  Staff,  remember,  is  just  a 
name  for  several  of  your  fellows.  It  is 
not  fair  that  the  rest  of  the  school  make 
no  use  of,  or  take  no  real  interest  in,  the 
Register.  The  Register  is  your  paper, 
edited  for  you.  Everyone  in  the  school 
has  a right  to  make  it  his  speaking-tube. 
Perhaps  you’ve  got  a clever  idea  for 
the  paper — some  new  department,  for 
instance.  Hand  it  in;  let  us  hear  it. 
If  you’ve  got  a story  that  you  would  like 
to  see  in  print,  but  you’re  afraid  that  it’s 
too  short,  let  us  see  it.  We  don’t  care 
at  all  about  the  quantity.  It’s  the 
quality,  that  counts,  If  you  draw  well, 


give  us  a specimen.  We’d  be  glad  to 
print  it  Perhaps  there  are  some  ques- 
tions you’d  like  to  ask,  or  perhaps 
you’ve  some  complaint  to  make.  That' s 
what  the  Register  is  for.  Let’s  all  get 
together  now,  and  contribute! 

WHAT  THE  LATIN  SCHOOL 
YIELDS 

We  pupils  of  the  Latin  School  gain 
by  our  friendly  relations.  We  are  a lot 
of  healthy  young  persons,  healthy  in 
body,  for  the  most  part,  and,  we  hope, 
healthy  in  mind.  We  are  unknowingly 
united  by  our  common  aims  and  hopes 
and,  in  our  free  periods  in  locker  room, 
hall  and  home  room,  by  our  exchange  of 
pleasantries.  Our  jests  contain  more 
spontaneity  than  depth,  it  is  true; 
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but  whereas  we  fall  short  in  wit,  we  do 
give  evidence  of  possessing  a full  measure 
of  the  refreshing  carelessness  and  laugh- 
ter of  youth,  a store  of  which  it  is  well 
to  have  for  support  when  later  catastro- 
phies  of  life  meet  us. 

Memories  of  our  Latin  School  days 
will  remain  with  us  long  after  we  have 
been  dismissed  from  the  classrooms  for 
the  last  time,  and  even  when  this  hap- 
pens, we  shall  not  pass  out  of  the 
school's  influence.  In  addition  to  mem- 
bership  in  our  own  class,  we  shall  also 
have  become  a part  of  the  newest  link 
in  the  long-storied  past  of  the  Latin 
School.  We  shall  have  joined  an  ad- 
mirable group  without  signing  any 
papers  or  holding  any  meetings.  We 
shall  have  become  members  of  a body 
of  men,  living  and  dead,  who  spent  a 
portion  of  the  formative  periods  of  their 
lives  in  the  Latin  School,  and  who  after 
leaving  it,  worked  and  are  working, 
conscientiously,  according  to  habits  ac- 
quired, at  their  various  tasks  in  life. 

The  most  valuable  habit  we  form  in 
the  Latin  School  is  that  of  application. 
We  gain  it  in  spite  of  ourselves.  We  are 
given  our  daily  assignments,  and  how 
can  we  perform  them  but  by  assiduous 
attention?  Night  after  night,  for  four 
years,  and  in  some  cases  six  years,  we 
\frork  problems  and  learn  declensions. 
It  is  often  irksome;  but  in  the  end  we 
gain  the  habit  of  keeping  at  a thing. 
We  come  to  see  a great  truth  in  the 
adage,  “Everything  comes  to  him  who 
waits,”  although  we  may  wish  to  cor- 
rect it  to  read,  “Everything  comes  to 
him  who  waits— and  works.” 

If  we  learn  the  value  of  application, 
we  also  learn  the  great  lesson  of  patience. 
Patience  is  the  rock  upon  which  the 
theory  of  the  Latin  School  rests.  The 
Latin  School  is  content  grimly  to  con- 
tinue her  daily  “grind”  of  assignments 
and  recitations  and  rigid  grading  now, 


and  leave  the  sure  unfolding,  the 
flowering,  of  her  pupils  for  the  future. 
Why  should  she  not  cling  to  her  saving 
faith  in  patience,  when  after  nearly 
three  hundred  years  she  sees  it  still 
undenied?  For  every  seemingly  sudden 
event  in  history,  a variety  of  influences 
has  long  been  at  wrork  in  preparation. 
The  scientist’s  discovery  comes  only 
after  long  hours  in  the  laboratory; 
an  author  makes  one  book  his  life’s 
work;  a scholar  attains  his  position  of 
authority  only  after  years  of  painstaking 
study.  Slow,  steady  growth  is  most 
effective.  The  mushroom  springs  up 
over  night,  but  an  oak  tree  grows  a 
hundred  years;  and  mushrooms  garnish 
a roast,  but  beams  of  oak  hold  a roof 
over  our  heads.  The  Latin  School 
teaches  us  patience,  and  it  is  well  for 
us  that  she  does  so;  and  in  tired  mo- 
ments that  are  bound  to  come  to  us  we 
can  turn  for  reassurance  to  William 
James,  the  friendly  psychologist,  who 
says:  “Let  no  youth  have  anxiety  as 
to  the  upshot  of  his  education,  so  long 
as  he  work  faithfully  day  to  day.  He 
may  safely  leave  the  result  to  the  future. 
He  may  with  certainty  feel  that  he  will 
awaken  some  fine  morning  to  find 
himself  one  of  the  competent  ones  of  his 
generation. 

“Young  persons  should  know  this  truth 
in  advance.  Ignorance  of  it  has  caused 
more  discouragement  and  faint-hearted- 
ness on  the  part  of  youths  embarking  on 
arduous  careers  than  all  other  causes 
taken  together.” 

—D  ’22 

THE  BEST  THING  I HAVE 
LEARNED  AT  THE  LATIN  SCHOOL 

I consider  that  the  best  thing  that  1 
have  gotten  at  the  Latin  School  is  the 
opportunity  of  mingling  with  boys  of 
many  nations  and  characteristics.  One 
of  the  most  essential  things  today  in  the 
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United  States  is  the  ability  of  judging 
fairly  and  squarely  the  worth  of  our 
newer  citizens  from  across  the  sea. 
If  one  has  been  brought  up  in  society 
with  the  older  and  more  refined  familes 
and  classes  alone,  he  is  very  apt  to 
make  a very  hasty  and  unjust  judgment 
of  his  foreign  neighbors.  At  the  Latin 
School,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  in 
practically  every  public  school,  one  meets 
boys  from  families  of  every  class  and 
walk  of  life.  One  may  have  ideas  which 
are  groundless  and  faulty  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  foreign  neighbors,  but 
after  tw  o or  three  years  in  company  with 
them  he  can  soon  form  fairly  accurate 
opinions  of  them  and  can  tell  what  to 
expect  from  them.  I,  myself,  had 
attended  private  schools  until  I came  to 
the  Latin  School  and  I had  an  idea  that 
the  fellows  who  attended  private  schools 
were  the  most  desirable  fellows  for 
friends  and  companions,  but  soon  after 
entering  the  fifth  Class  at  the  Latin 
School  I made  the  discovery,  if  one  would 
so  wish  to  call  it,  that  not  all  the  fine 
fellows  did  attend  private  schools  and 
that  they  did  not  necessarily  have  to 
have  aristocratic  sounding  names.  As 
time  went  on,  I learned  in  spite  of  my 
efforts,  that  there  were  certain  classes 
of  boys  with  whom  I could  not  get 
along  particularly  well.  I have  been 
able  to  analyze  certain  characteristics 
of  certain  types  and  classes  of  fellows 
which  may  be  very  helpful  at  some  fu- 
ture date.  In  the  years  to  come  there 


is  to  be,  and  there  must  be,  more 
mingling  and  joining  of  the  different 
nations  of  the  earth  and,  if  we  are  to 
be  able  to  stand  on  the  firm  ground  of 
knowledge,  we  must  have  definite,  just, 
ideas  of  how  to  treat  these  people. 

The  public  schools  of  today  are  and 
have  been  the  real  birthplaces  of  the 
democratic  feeling  in  the  United  States. 
In  these  institutions  every  one  meets 
upon  the  same  footing.  There  is  no 
partisan  favor.  There  is  no  difference 
of  treating  the  abilities  of  rich  and  poor, 
of  Jew  or  Gentile.  One  gets  the  idea 
instilled  at  an  early  period  of  the  equal 
rights  of  every  American.  The  pupils 
meet  on  the  same  ground  of  contention, 
namely  scholarship.  There  are  many 
contests  of  scholastic  ability  which  also 
tend  todraw  together  the  different  classes 
of  future  citizens.  Prom  the  contests 
where  fair  play  should  be  in  prominence 
one  can  get  a clear  idea  of  the  ideals  and 
characteristics  of  the  different  contest- 
ants. Some  people  are  apt  to  try  and 
win  by  crook,  others  by  hook,  but  for 
the  most  part  by  hard  honest,  efforts. 
Of  all  the  many  things  w'hich  I have 
derived  from  my  connection  with  this 
school,  I recognize  as  the  most  import- 
ant this  opportunity  which  has  been 
offered.  I feel  that  I have  received  a 
clearer  insight  ofwhat  democracy  means! 
I feel  that  I shall  be  better  able  to  com- 
pete with  and  meet  the  different  classes 
at  some  later  date  from  this  early  ex- 
perience. — Phillips  Boyd  ’22 
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Gerard  Lake  of  the  first  class  has  been 
elected  Captain  of  the  tennis  team. 
He  is  an  excellent  player  and  the  Register 
takes  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
him. 

* * * * 

On  February  24,  the  Boston  Authors’ 
Club  held  a dinner  at  the  Hotel  Ven- 
dome,  in  honor  of  Robert  Grant,  the 
distinguished  writer.  Judge  Grant  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Latin  School  and  the 
President  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters.  He  is  also  a member 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters. 

* * * * 

The  announcement  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Glee  Club  contest  has  served 
to  remind  the  public  once  more  of  the 
accomplishments  of  a Latin  School 
graduate,  Dr.  Archibald  Davison. 

•t*  s|s  jJc 

Philip  S.  Parker,  a Latin  School  man, 
who  has  served  for  twelve  years  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  in 
Brookline,  tied  for  the  last  place  on  the 
board  in  a recent  vote.  An  editorial 
in  one  of  the  Boston  papers  points  to 
this  as  an  example  of  a town’s  ingrati- 


tude to  a self-sacrificing  and  earnest 
citizen. 

* * * * 

The  place  of  Professor  Edward  C. 
Pickering,  a Latin  School  graduate,  as 
Director  of  the  Harvard  College  Ob- 
servatory, a position  vacant  since  1919, 
was  taken  by  Dr.  Harlow  Shapley,  who 
has  recently  been  elected  to  the  Paine 
Professorship  of  Practical  Astronomy. 

* * * * 

President  Grossman  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs  has  appointed  several 
new  committees.  Among  the  members 
are  several  Latin  School  graduates, 

M.  F.  Carney,  Guy  Emerson,  Arthur 
Woods,  and  Robert  Grant,  Jr. 

* * * * 

Mr.  Pennypacker  recently  addressed 
the  Harvard  Club  of  Louisiana,  in  New 
Orleans.  Among  the  men  present  was 
Lenthall  Wyman,  a graduate  of  this 
school. 

* * * * 

Professor  Theodore  F.  Jones,  Ph.  D., 
of  New  York  University,  has  been 

elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society  of  London. 
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Dr.  E.  H.  Nichols,  of  the  Baseball  Ad- 
\ isory  Committee  at  Harvard,  addressed 
.i  preliminary  meeting  of  the  candidates 
at  the  Harvard  Union. 

* * * * 

It  is  always  a pleasure  to  listen  to  the 
music  at  assembly  on  Monday  morning, 
and  on  other  occasions  when  we  go  to 
the  hall,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  our  desire  to  hear  something 
different.  The  pieces  that  are  played 
have  become  almost  as  sadly  familiar  as 
the  declamation  selections. 

* * * * 

Mr.  Dole  has  been  seriously  ill  for 
some  time.  We  wish  him  a speedy  re- 
covery. 

* * * * 

We  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Campbell 
back  after  his  brief  illness,  during  which 
Mr.  J ones  acted  as  head-master. 

* * * * 

Bishop  Page,  of  the  missionary  district 
of  Spokane,  spoke  recently  at  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  on  the  difficulty  of  establish- 
ing and  conducting  missions  in  the 
W est.  He  is  a La'tin  School  graduate 
and  is  prominent  in  mission  work  in  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

* * * * 

Nathaniel  D.  Dearborn  died  on  March 
19,  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five.  He  was  one  of  the 
oldest  'iving  graduates  of  this  schoo1. 

* * * * 

The  recent  publication  of  the  “Life  and 
Letters”  of  Henry  L.  Higginson  by  Bliss 
Perry,  has  revealed  the  intense  desire 
of  this  alumnus  of  ours  to  devote  his  life 
to  music.  Though  not  a success  himself 
at  it,  this  resulted  in  the  founding  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

* * * * 

The  Class  of  1905,  held  a dinner  at  the 
City  Club  in  honor  of  Assistant  District 
Attorney  Thomas  C.  O’Brien  on  March 
24.  Mr.  Pennypacker  was  a guest. 


It  is  with  the  sincerest  regret  that  the 
Register  mentions  thedeath  of  Dermott 
J.  Whittaker  ’20.  Whittaker  was  one 
of  the  finest  fellow's  that  ever  attended 
this  school.  Not  only  wras  his  record  as 
a scholar  excellent, — since  he  was  a 
Franklin  medallist,  a recipient  of  sev- 
eral prizes  and  a scholarship, — but  his 
character  was  everything  that  reflected 
credit  to  the  School. 

* * * * 

The  funeral  services  for  Dermott  A. 
Whittaker  were  held  at  St  Joseph’s 
Church,  Roxbury.  A large  number  of 
his  classmates  at  Boston  College  and 
former  schoolmates  at  Boston  Latin 
thronged  the  church.  Whittaker,  who 
was  only  18,  died  of  pneumonia.  While 
here  at  school,  he  wron  the  Franklin 
Medal  and  Scholarships  to  both  Harvard 
and  Boston  College,  choosing  the  latter. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  college  by 
w'riting  for  the  Boston  College  Stylus , 
and  as  a runner  of  the  mile  and  on  the 

cross-country  team. 

* * * * 

The  Register  wishes  to  acknowledge 
the  following  exchanges: 

The  Obelisk,  Murphysboro  Township 
High  School 

The  Mocse-a-Bec  Messenger,  Jonesport 
High  School. 

The  vrotonian,  Groton  School. 

The  Philomath,  Framingham  High 
School. 

The  Jester,  Celebrities  Number,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

* * * * 

The  rifle  team  has  shot  several  matches 
during  the  past  month. 

Several  of  the  team  have  displayed  some 
fine  shooting.  So  far  Fallon,  Keefe, 
Norton,  Macgovern  and  Mitiard  lead  in 
the  scoring  for  the  team.  More  inter- 
est is  needed,  though,  from  the  school 
body.  There  is  a need  ot  some  more 
experts.  Come  out  and  show  what  you 
can  do. 
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Chantage 

A Comedy  in  Three  Acts 
By  Hugh  H.  Blake  ’23 


Characters 
Norman  Dexter,  a lawyer 
Charles  Forbes,  a banker 
Edward  Carson,  a political  “boss” 

Act  I:  Office  of  Norman  Dexter 
Act  1 1 : Same  as  Act  I 
Act  III:  Same  as  Act  I 
Time'.  The  Present 
Place:  New’  York 

Act  I 

{Enter  Forbes) 

Dexter:  Hello,  Charlie!  Come  right 
in. 

Forbes:  Good  morning,  Norman; 
have  you  a few  minutes  to  spare? 

Dexter:  Certainly,  certainly!  Have  a 
seat  and  make  yourself  at  home.  Will 
you  smoke? 

Forbes:  No,  thanks,  if  you  don’t 
mind.  There’s  a little  matter  I’d  like 
to  talk  over  with  you.  Pardon  me  for 
mentioning  it,  but  there  isn’t  anybody 
around  who  might  happen  to  hear  us,  is 
there? 

Dexter:  Oh,  there’s  no  fear  of  that, 
Charlie.  You  know’  I really  couldn’t 
afford  it.  Ha!  Ha! 

Forbes:  I guess  you’re  right,  there, 
Norman.  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  Well,  to  get 
down  to  what  I wanted  to  talk  to  you 
about,  it  is  Edward  Carson. 

Dexter:  Carson,  eh?  What’s  he  done, 
now? 

Forbes:  It’s  the  Rawlinson  case. 
And-er-,  say,  you’re  sure  there’s  no  one 
in  the  other  room? 

Dexter:  Of  course  there  isn't,  Charlie; 
what’s  the  matter  with  you?  Haven’t 
you  enough  sense  to  know  that  I would- 
n’t let  any  one  be  within  hearing  distance 
of  my  office?  Go  on;  what  about  the 
Rawlinson  case? 


Forbes:  Well,  I have  a few  letters  and 
papers  which  will  land  Ed  Carson  in 
jail  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Dexter:  Got  ’em  with  you?  Let’s 
see  them.  Hm!  Von  Droeder,  Mar- 
shall, Lawson — say,  Charlie,  how  did  you 
get  hold  of  these? 

Forbes:  It  was  the  biggest  piece  of 
luck  you  ever  saw  in  your  life.  I was 
going  through  some  old  papers  of 
Gordon  Thayer’s  and  I came  across 
these  locked  up  in  a little  steel  case. 

Dexter:  Judge  Thayer — hm!  Yes,  I 
remember.  He  was  about  the  only 
friend  Carson  ever  had.  His  death  was 
an  awful  blow’  to  Ed. 

Forbes:  Yes,  he  was  Carson’s  best 
friend.  That's  one  advantage  in  having 
good  friends;  you  can  use  them  as 
weapons.  Ha!  Ha! 

Dexter:  You’re  terribly  hard-hearted, 
Charlie.  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  Hard  heart, 
soft  life,  eh,  Charlie? 

Forbes:  You  bet! 

Dexter:  Well,  how  about  this?  Wait 
a minute;  I want  to  look  through  the 
rest  of  these.  [Looks  through  papers 
carefully.] 

Forbes:  Pretty  good  evidence?  What 
do  you  say,  Norman? 

Dexter:  You’ve  got  your  man  nailed 
all  right,  Charlie.  Why  don’t  you  have 
him  come  up  here  and  we  can  talk  it 
over? 

Forbes:  Sure,  that’s  just  what  I 
wanted.  Guess  we  can  interest  Carson 
in  a little  proposition,  eh,  Norman? 

Dexter:  Oh,  he’ll  be  interested  all 
right!  Now,  how  about  next  Saturday 
morning — say  at  ten? 

Forbes:  That  suits  me  perfectly. 
Will  you  call  him  up,  or  shall  I? 
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Dexter:  I’ll  call  him,  Charlie.  I’ll 
just  tell  him  it’s  an  important  matter. 

Forbes:  That’ll  be  great,  Norman,  old 
man!  I'll  come  in  tomorrow  or  the  next 
day  and  we  can  make  our  plans.  Have 
to  run  along  now. 

Dexter:  All  right,  Charlie.  Remem- 
ber me  to  the  boys. 

Forbes:  I will.  So  long. 

Dexter:  Goodbye. 

[Exit  Forbes ) 

Curtain 

Act  II 

{Enter  Carson ) 

Dexter:  Well,  for  Heaven’s  sake! 
Look  who’s  here!  Ed  Carson, — well 
you  old  stick-in-the-mud!  Sit  down. 
Here,  gi\  e me  your  hat  and  cane.  Have 
a cigar?  Go  on,  take  half  a dozen. 
Wed,  how  are  you,  Ed,  old  kid?  Have- 
n’t seen  you  for  a dog’s  age! 

Carson:  Hello  there,  Norman.  I- 
er-.  Oh,  thanks.  Thanks.  No,  I’ll 
only  take  one.  What?  Why,  I’m  fine, 
thanks.  Ha!  Ha!  Yes,  I know.  How 
are  you? 

Dexter:  Bully,  Ed,  bully! — never  was 
better. 

Carson:  That’s  fine.  I was  laid  up 
with  pneumonia  for  a v\  h ile  last  winter 
but  it  passed  off.  Feeling  fine  now. 

Dexter : Why,  you  look  perfect.  What 
have  you  been  doing  with  yourself? 

Carson:  Oh,  a little  of  everything. 
Dropped  in  to  talk  over  a little  matter 
that  has  just  come  up.  Last  March, 
Charlie  Forbes  “pulled  off  a crooked 
deal”  on  Morgan  and  thought  he  was 
“getting  away  with  it.”  Well,  he  was 
for  a while,  but  then  he  got  into  a row 
with  the  fellow  who  helped  him  put  the 
deal  across.  Finally  this  fellow,  Bur- 
ton, came  to  me  and  gave  me  the  whole 
story.  Said  he  was  going  away  and 
didn’t  expect  to  return,  so  he  didn’t 
want  Forbes  to  be  free.  This  summer  I 


heard  he  had  been  killed,  and  that  left 
Charlie  Forbes  thinking  himself  safe 
for  sure.  Well,  lie’s  anything  but  safe! 

Dexter:  Hm!  You’ve  got  a chance 
here,  Ed,  to  make  a couple  of  thousand 
and  kick  Forbes  at  the  same  time.  How 
about  the  papers? 

Carson:  I brought  them  with  me. 
Wait  a minute.  Here  they  are.  There, 
Norman,  old  scout,  there’s  the  lot  of 
them.  There  are  a whole  lot  of  letters 
besides  the  legal  papers  and  the  con- 
tract. 

Dexter:  Want  me  to  look  through 
these  now,  Ed? 

Carson:  Oh,  no;  you  wouldn’t  have 
time.  I'll  leave  them  here;  it’ll  be 
safer  than  carting  them  around  with 
me. 

Dexter:  All  right,  Ed,  I’ll  read  them 
through  and  then  you  can  come  in  and 
talk  it  over  with  me.  By  the  way, 
when  will  you  wrant  to  see  Forbes? 

Carson:  Just  as  soon  as  we  make  our 
plans.  The  sooner  the  better  for  me. 

Dexter:  How  would  Friday  do  for  our 
conference?  I can  have  Forbes  here 
Saturday  morning.  Is  ten  o’clock  all 
right  for  you? 

Carson:  Ten  o’clock  Saturday?  Sure, 
I guess  that’ll  be  all  right.  And  see 
you  Friday  afternoon?  Yes,  wre’ll  agree 
on  that.  I had  better  be  going  now  be- 
cause I have  to  attend  a meeting  in  about 
twenty  minutes.  Seems  rather  abrupt 
to  leave  the  thing  at  this  stage,  but  as 
soon  as  you’ve  gone  through  the  papers 
we  can  decide  what  to  do. 

Dexter:  Trust  me,  Ed;  there  won’t 
be  any  difficulty.  This  isn’t  the  first 
time  we've  done  financial  together. 

Carson:  Oh,  I’m  not  worrying  about 
it  at  all,  Norman.  I guess  we  make  as 
good  a pair  of  high  financiers  as  any, 
what? 

Dexter:  High  financiers  is  right;  a 
couple  of  thousand  for  nothing.  You’re 
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going  to  give  me  a tip  besides  my  regular 
fee,  aren’t  you,  Ed? 

Carson:  Oh,  don’t  worry  about  that. 
You’ll  have  plenty  of  pourboire,  Nor- 
man, old  sinner. 

Dexter:  Pourboire  is  right.  Well,  Ed, 
we’ll  fix  it  up. 

Carson:  Yes,  indeed.  Er — what  did 
I do  with  my  gloves?  Oh,  thanks. 
Well,  so  long,  Norman;  see  you  Friday 
afternoon  about  three. 

Dexter:  Three  o’clock — all  right,  Ed. 
Glad  to  see  you  again.  So  long. 

[Exit  Carson] 

Curtain 

Act  III 

Ten  o’clock  Saturday  morning 
(Enter  Carson ) 

Carson:  Hello,  Norman,  here  we  are. 
Has  Forbes  come  yet? 

Dexter:  Oh,  hello,  Ed.  No,  Forbes 
isn’t  here  yet.  I guess  he’ll  show  up 
any  minute  now.  Take  off  your  coat. 
Pretty  cold  this  morning,  isn’t  it? 

Carson:  You  bet!  You  know  in  Bos- 
ton they  wear  those  big  coon  coats;  I 
think  they’re  great. 

Dexter:  So  do  I.  No  one  seems  to 
wear  them  here.  Awful  expensive,  too, 
aren’t  they,  Ed? 

Carson:  They  surely  are.  However, 
when  I get  hold  of  a few  thousands  off 
Forbes’  roll,  neither  the  price  nor  the 
style  can  keep  me  from  having  one. 

( Enter  Forbes) 

Forbes:  What’s  that?  What  did 
you  just  say?  What  do  you  mean  by 
“getting  hold  of  a few  thousands  off 
Forbes’  roll’’? 

Carson:  I mean  what  I say,  you  con- 
ceited, blundering,  fool!  If  I said  a 
few  thousands  I didn’t  mean  it!  You’ll 
hand  over  sixty  thousand  dollars  or 
you’ll  be  sorry! 

Forbes:  I?  I?  I hand  over  sixty 


thousand  dollars?  What  in  are 

you  talking  about?  I give  you  sixty 
thousand  dollars!  You’re  going  to  hand 
me  a hundred  thousand  or  go  to  jail 
for  the  rest  of  your  life! 

Carson:  Dexter!  What  is  the  man 
talking  about?  Wake  up!  What’s  the 
matter?  What  d’you  sit  there  grinning 
for,  like  a fool?  Speak  up,  man! 

Forbes:  Look  here,  Dexter,  what  is 
this?  Answer! 

Dexter  (rising  suavely  and  pulling 
his  vest  straight) : Kindly  be  seated, 
gentlemen.  Kindly  be  seated,  I said. 
Now  be  good  enough  to  keep  your 
mouths  shut  for  a few  minutes.  There 
is  a little  coincidence  here.  Forbes 
came  here  to  blackmail  Carson  with 
the  Rawlinson  case  and  Carson  came  to 
blackmail  Forbes  with  the  Morgan  deal. 

Forbes:  You  lying,  traitorous  hound! 

Carson:  Judas! 

Dexter:  Kindly  keep  still.  As  I was 
saying,  you  are  each  here  to  extort 
money  from  the  other.  I have  all  the 
papers  of  both  sides. 

Forbes.  Where  are  they? 

Carson.  Let’s  see  them! 

Dexter.  They  are  here.  Now,  Forbes, 
may  I trouble  you  to  write  me  a check 
for  sixty  thousand  dollars.  You,  Car- 
son,  do  the  same,  but  make  it  a hundred 
thousand. 

Carson:  I won't! 

Dexter:  Oh,  yes  ipdeed  you  will. 
Both  of  you  will  do  so  right  now. 
(Carson  and  Forbes  write  checks  and 
hand  them  to  Dexter.) 

Dexter:  Thank  you.  These  are  both 
all  right.  See,  I will  put  them  with  the 
papers.  Now,  watch!  (Strikes  a match 
and  sets  fire  to  the  pile.) 

There  is  enough  sorrov  and  unhappi- 
ness in  the  world  already,  gentlemen. 

Curtain 
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Gazetta  Romana 

Vol.  XX,  No.  V. 

Subscription  per  copy — Rome,  1 den. 

— Greece,  4 obols. 


Forum  Closed  All  Day 

The  forum  was  closed  all  day  yester- 
day because  the  janitor  fell  in  the 
Tiber  and  was  drowned  by  the  weight 
of  the  key.  Horatius  Adolphus  the 
great  swimmer  vainly  spent  three  hours 
and  sixteen  minutes  trying  to  locate  the 
body  for  the  key.  The  fire  department 
broke  in  the  door  about  three  o’clock. 
Police  legatus  M.  Sempronius  kept 
back  the  crowd.  Stock  sheet  must  be 
omitted  today. 

Politics 

L.  M.  Chimonius,  candidate  for  assis- 
tant chief  supervisor  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  will  give  a dinner  at  Libri’s. 
Everybody  welcome ! 

D.  Milus,  censor,  has  put  in  a petition 
for  more  pay. 

Union  News 

Gladiators’  Union  decided  to  force 
eight-hour  day. 

Thracian  Coal  Miners’  Union,  Local 
44,  affiliated  with  the  Gallic  Brew'ers, 
Ltd.,  held  its  annual  meeting.  Resolu- 
tions for  opening  newr  branch  were 
passed.  Sertorius  was  elected  presi- 
dent-emeritus. 

Official 

Government  officials  announced  an 
increase  in  proscription  lists  today. 
All  applicants  please  apply  in  person. 
Come  early  and  avoid  the  rush.  No 


refunds  if  someone  else  gets  your  man 
before  you.  Ten  permits  is  the  limit. 

I.  M.  Pollicitas  raided  the  Hotel 
Cleopatra  last  night  and  arrested  ten 
full  Roman  citizens. 

The  dictator  has  wisely  decided  to 
delay  his  trip  to  Greece  to  the  annual 
tournament  of  the  Graeco-Roman  Golf 
Club,  held  at  Corinth.  Says  the  sacred 
chickens  wouldn’t  eat. 

We  wonder  why  the  government  has 
put  the  names  of  all  poets  on  the 
proscription  lists. 

The  National  Geographical  Magazine 
has  secured  the  new  travelogue  written 
by  Julius  Caesar,  entitled,  “See  the 
World  With  Julius  Caesar,”  and  be- 
ginning, “Gallia  est  omnia  divisa  in  tres 
partes,  etc.” 

Public  Improvements 

Publius  Liber,  consul,  died  last  night. 

Sulla  has  given  contract  for  street 
lighting  to  Edison  Electric  Light. 

An  addition  to  the  “Carlus  Via 
Career”  was  begun  yesterday. 

Classified  Ads 

“Magni  Beni”  have  been  reduced. 

Garta  Bostonia.  Imported — VI 
denarii. 

Suspenda  Polica,  — VII  denarii. 

D.  Glautius.  Hardware,  VI  Forum 
Ave. 


— Lloyd  D.  Tarlin.  ’23 
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Track 

E.  Burke;  Sporting  Editor  ’22 


The  Latin  School  track  team  lost  to 
the  High  School  of  Commerce  team  on 
account  of  the  latter’s  superiority  in  the 
field  events.  Commerce  had  66  1/2 
points  to  our  32  1/2  before  the  track 
events  started  at  the  Armory.  This 
lead,  our  runners  were  unable  to  over- 
come, although  it  was  cut  down  con- 
siderably. This  was  partly  due  to  the 
absence  of  Harris,  Henry,  Haggerty,  and 
Fitzpatrick,  who  were  ill. 

Hunt  and  John  Sullivan  ran  a fine 
race  in  the  “300”  with  Hunt  winning 
by  a small  margin.  In  the  50-yd.  dash, 
Mahoney  led  the  field,  closely  followed 
by  Hammer  and  Sullivan.  Both  the 
600  and  1000-yd.  runs  were  closely 
contested  and  furnished  a great  amount 
of  excitement.  The  former  race,  In- 
goldsby  snatched  from  Watson  at  the 
tape,  while  in  the  latter  race  McDermott 
won  from  Fassnacht  of  Commerce. 

In  the  Intermediate  division,  Gordon, 
Nolan  and  Jacobs  of  Latin  did  well  in 
their  events,  as  did  Levine  of  Commerce. 
Jacobs  again  broke  the  record  for  the 
Intermediate  “600”  when  he  ran  the 


distance  in  the  fast  time  of  lmin.  24  2/5 
sec. 

Although  our  athletes  gathered  in  67 
points  to  Commerce’s  54,  nevertheless 
they  succeeded  in  keeping  the  lead  they 
had  obtained  from  the  field  events  and 
were  victorious,  120  1/2  to  99  1/2. 

Shot  Put : Won  by  Whalen  (C.),  36  ft. 
6 1/2  in.;  Henry  (B.  L.)  2nd,  33  ft. 
1 3/4  in.;  Bruen  (B.  L.),  3d,  32  ft.  7 in.; 
Nordberg  (B.  L.),  4th.  36  ft.  1/2  in. 

StandingBroad  Jump-.  Won  by  Rumpf 
(C.),  9 ft.  3 1/4  in.;  Hammer,  (B.  L.), 
2nd,  8 ft.  11  1/2  in.;  Hunt  (B.  L.).  3d, 
8 ft.  10  1/2  in.;  White  (C.),  4th,  8 ft. 
5 in. 

Running  High  Jump:  Tie  for  first 
place  between  Davis  (C.)  and  Garrity 
(C.),  4 ft.  11  in.;  Becherer  (B.  L.),  3d, 
4 ft.  10  in.;  tie  for  fourth  place  between 
Dunn  (B.  L.)  and  Brown  (B.  L.), 
4 ft.  8 in. 

INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION 

Shotput:  Won  by  Elton  (B.  L.),  40  ft. 
4 in.;  Kilroy  (C.),  2nd,  39  ft.  8 in.; 
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Jacobs,  (B.  L.),  3d,  36  It.  11  in.;  Nick- 
erson (C.),  4th,  36  ft.  2 in. 

Standing  Broad  Jump : Won  by  Mayes 
(C.),  8 ft.  5 3/4  in.;  Cohen  (B.  L.),  2nd. 
8 It.  4 in.;  tie  lor  third  place  between 
Levine  (C.)  and  Gerstein  (C.),  8 ft. 

2 1/4  in. 

Running  High  Jump:  Tie  for  first 
place  between  Nelson  (C.)  and  Kilduff 
(C.),  4 ft.  11  in.;  Gordon  (B.  L.),  3d, 
4 ft.  10  in.;  tie  for  fourth  between 
Granger  (C.)  and  Stedman  (C.),  4 ft. 
6 in. 

JUNIOR  DIVISION 
Five  Pound  Shot put:  Won  by  Sahma 
(C.),  35  ft.  8 3 4 in.;  Costa  (C.)  2nd, 
33  ft.  1 1/4  in.;  Felechia  (C.),  3d,  30  ft. 

3 in.;  Turner,  (C.),  4th,  28  ft.  8 in. 
Standing  Broad  Jump:  Won  by 

Harmes  (C.),  7 ft.  2 3/4  in.;  Shikes 
(B.  L.),  2nd,  7 ft.  2 in.;  Faxon  (B.  L.), 
3d,  7 ft.  1/2  in.;  Fowles  (B.  L.),  4th, 
6 ft.  10  1/4  in. 

Running  High  Jump:  Tie  for  first 
place  among  Latcher  (C.),  Zinn  (C.),  and 
Nicholson  (C.),  4 ft;  tie  for  fourth  place 
between  Shannon  (C.)  and  Nicholson 
(B.  L.),  3 ft.  11  in. 

SENIOR  DIVISION 
Fifty-yard  dash:  Won  by  Mahoney 
(B.  L.);  .Hammer  (B.  L.),  2nd;  Sullivan 
(B.  L.),  3d;  Levenson  (C.),  4th. 

Fifty-yard  low  hurdles : Won  by  Rumpf 
(C.);  Norton  (B.  L.),  2nd;  Davis  (C.), 
3d;  Lyons  (B.  L.),  4th. 

Three  hundred-yard  run:  Won  by 
Hunt  (B.  L.);  Sullivan  (B.  L.),  2nd; 
Brown  (B.  L.),  3d;  White  (C.),  4th. 
Time:  37  sec. 

Six  hundred-yard  run:  Won  by  In- 
goldsby  (B.  L.) : Watson  (B.  L.),  2nd; 
Nolan  (C.),  3d;  Hanley  (C.)  4 th. 
Time:  1 min.  30  sec. 

One  thousand-yard  run:  Won  by  Mc- 
Dermott (B.  L.);  Fassnacht  (C.),  2nd; 
Nordberg  (B.  L.),  3d;  Malaguti  (C.), 
4th.  Time:  2 min.  45  2/5  sec. 


1 NTFRM EDIATE  EVENTS 
Fifty-yard  dash:  Won  by  Levine  (C.); 
Joy  (C.),  2nd;  Westbrook  (C.),  3d; 
Neigles  (B.  L.),  4th. 

Fifty-yard  hurdles:  Won  by  Gordon 
(B.  L.):  Ford  (B.  L.),  2nd:  O’Brien 
(B.  L.),  3d;  Stedman  (C.),  4th. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-yard  run : Won 
by  Nolan  (B.  L;.)  Keefe  (B.  L.),  2nd; 
Sullivan  (C.),  3d;  Gerstein  (C.),  4th. 
Time:  28  3/5  sec. 

Six  hundred-yard  run:  Won  by  Jacobs 
(B.  L.);  James  (C.),  2nd;  Kilduff  (C.), 
3d;  Welch  (C.),  4th.  Time:  1 min. 
24  2/5  sec. 

JUNIOR  EVENTS 
Fifty-yard  dash:  Won  by  Burke  (C.); 
Saunders  (B.  L.),  2nd;  Flynn  (C.),  3d; 
Zinn  (C.),  4th. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-yard  run:  Won 
by  Costa  (C.);  Salicia  (C.),  2nd;  Galla- 
gher (C.),  3d;  Meagher  (B.  L.),  4 h. 

EAST  BOSTON  WINS 
East  Boston  High  won  a triangular 
meet  with  Boston  Latin  and  Mechanic 
Arts.  Easy  Boston  went  into  the  lead 
in  the  field  events  and  held  it.  The  final 
score  was  East  Boston  105,  Boston 
Latin  92,  and  Mechanic  Arts  22  points. 

Harris  won  the  opening  event,  the 
hurdles,  in  fast  time.  Becherer,  Norton, 
and  Kennedy  also  placed  in  this  event. 
Simonds  of  East  Boston  won  the  50-yd. 
dash  in  5 4/5  sec.,  which  equals  the 
record.  Hunt  defeated  Sullivan  in  one 
of  their  usual  thrilling  races,  in  fast  time. 
Haggerty  won  the  “600”  handily  from 
Callanan  of  East  Boston.  Watson  was 
third  and  Henry  fourth.  Carey,  taking 
the  lead  in  the  early  stages  of  the  1000- 
yd.  run,  won  from  McDermott  and  Fitz- 
patrick in  a close  finish.  Jacobs  ran  a 
fine  race  in  the  Intermediate  “600” 
winning  by  almost  half  a lap  and  at  the 
same  time  breaking  the  record  for  this 
distance  for  the  third  time  this  year. 
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Becherer  did  well  in  the  Senior  high 
jump  as  did  Gordon  in  the  Intermediate 
broad  jump. 

SENIOR  DIVISION 
Twelve-pound  shot  put:  Won  by  Ober 
(E.  B . ) , 37  ft.  5 1/2  in.;  Henry  (B.  L.) , 
2nd,  34  ft.  10  1/3  in.;  Ordway  (E.  B . ) , 
3d,  34  ft.  8 in.;  Gleason  (M.  A.),  4th, 
32  ft.  11  in. 

Standing  broad  jump : Won  by  Sim- 
mons (E.  B .) , 9 ft.  2 3 4 in.;  Hammer 
(B.  L.),  2nd,  8 ft.  9 3/4  in.;  McKenna 
(E.  B.),  3d,  8 ft.  8 1/2  in.;  Ingoldsby 
(B.  L.),  4th,  8 ft.  7 in 

Running  high  jump:  Won  by  Becheron 
(B.  L.),  5 ft.  3 in.;  Carey  (E.  B.),  2nd, 
5 ft.  2 in.;  tie  for  third  between  Dunn 
(B.  L.)  and  Brown  (B.  L.),  5 ft. 

INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION 
Shot  put:  Won  by  Powers  (E.  B . ) , 41 
ft.  5 1/2  in.;  Elton  (B.  L.),  2nd,  41  ft.; 
Jacobs  (B.  L.) , 3d,  39  ft.  5 1/2  in.; 
J.  Block  (E.  B .) , 4th,  38  ft.  5 1/2  in. 

Standing  broad  jump:  Tie  for  first 
place  between  Gordon  (B.  E.)  and 
Steuer  (M.  A.),  8 ft.  6 12  in.;  Cohen 
(B.  L.) , 3d,  8 ft.  13/4  in.;  Cummings 
(M.  A.),  4th,  8 ft.  3/4  inn. 

Running  high  jump:  Won  by  Clifford 
(M.  A.),  4 ft.  10  in.;  tie  for  second  be- 
tween Shapiro  (B.  L.)  and  Maguire 
(M.  A.),  4 ft.  9 in.;  Sozio  (E.  B .) , 4th, 
4 ft.  8 in. 

JUNIOR  DIVISION 
Shot  put:  Won  by  Noonan  (E.  B.), 
42  ft.  5 in.;  Pizzareli  (E.  B .) , 2d,  40  ft. 
11  in.;  Rufrano  (E.  B.),  3d,  38  ft.  7 in.; 
Kascieri  (E.  B .) , 4th,  36  ft.  1 in. 

Standing  broad  jump:  Won  by  Scalla 
(E.  B.),  7 ft.  6 in.;  Morello  (E.  B.),  2nd, 
7 ft.  4 in. ; Shikes  (B.  E. ),  3d,  7 ft . 3 1 2 
in.;  Goglia  (E.  B .) , 4th,  7 ft.  1 1/2  in. 

Running  high  jump:  Won  by  Tacelli 
(E.  B.),  4 ft.  5 in. ; Nicholson  (B.  E.)  2nd, 
4 ft.  4 in.;  Foley  (E.  B.) , 3d,  4 ft.  2 in.; 


tie  for  fourth  between  Strubler  (M.  A.) 
and  McQuade  (B.  E.),  4 ft.  1 in. 

Score:  East  Boston  53,  Boston  Latin 
32,  Mechanic  Arts  14. 

SENIOR  DIVISION 
Fifty-yard  low  hurdles:  Won  by  Harris 
(B.E.);  Becherer  (B.  L. ) , 2nd ; Kennedy 
(B.  E.),  3d;  Norton  (B.  L.)  4th.  Time: 
7 sec 

Fifty-yard  dash:  Won  by  Simmons 
(E.  B.) ; Mahoney  (B.  L.),  2nd;  Venag- 
lia  (B.  L.) , 3d;  Sullivan  (B.  L.),  4th. 
Time:  5 4 5 sec. 

Three  hundred-yard  run:  Won  by 
Hunt  (B.  L.) ; Sullivan  (B.  L.),  2nd; 
Altschuler  (E.  B.),  3d;  Brown  (B.  L.), 
4th.  Time:  36  4/5  sec. 

Six  hundred-yard  run:  Won  by  Hag- 
gerty (B.  L.) ; Callanan  (E.  B .) , 2nd; 
Watson  (B.  E.),  3d;  Henry  (B.  L.) , 4th. 
Time:  1 min.  24  sec. 

One  thousand-yard  run : Won  by  Carey 
(E.  B.) ; McDermott  (B.  L.) , 2nd; 
Fitzpatrick  (B.  L.),  3d;  Redell  (M.  A.) 
4th.  Time:  2 min.  38  1/5  sec. 

INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION 
Fifty-yard  low  hurdles:  Won  by  Cot- 
tello  (E.  B.);  Gordon  (B.  L.) , 2nd; 
Cummings  (M.  A.),  3d;  Ferrio  (E.  B . ) , 
4th.  Time:  7 4/5  sec. 

Fifty-yard  dash:  Won  by  Block  (E. 
B.) ; Noonan  (B.  L.),  2nd;  Nolan  (B. 
L.) , 3d;  Godinsky  (E.  B .) , 4th.  Time: 
6 1/5  sec. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-yard  run: 
Won  by  Sozio  (E.  B.) ; Lane  (B.  L.) , 2nd ; 
Portnoy  (E.  B.) , 3d;  Shumcavona  (M. 

A. ),  4th.  Time:  26  4/5  sec. 

Six  hundred-yard  run:  Won  by  Jacobs 
(B.  L.) ; Martikke  (M.  A.),  2nd;  Flynn 
(E.  B.),  3d;  Ashjian  (M.  A.),  4th. 
Time:  1 min.  24  4/5  sec. 

JUNIOR  DIVISION 
Fifty-yard  dash:  Won  by  Scalla  (E. 

B. ) ; Millman  (E.  B.) , 2nd;  Nunich 
(E.  B.) , 3d;  Foley  (E.  B.),  4th.  Time: 
6 3/5  sec. 
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One  hundred  and  sixty- yard  run : Won 
by  Tacelli  (E.  B.);  Morrissey  (B.  L.), 
2nd;  Maegher  (B.  L.),  3d;  Morelia 
(E.  B.),  4th. 

ENGLISH  WINS 
ANNUAL  DUAL  MEET 

In  the  annual  dual  meet  with  English 
we  lost  a well-contested  but  rather  one- 
sided track  meet.  The  Senior  runners 
did  well,  but  the  other  divisions  did  not 
do  as  well  as  was  expected. 

Tyler,  the  dusky  English  dash  man, 
led  the  field  in  the  dash.  He  was  closely 
followed  by  Finn  and  Daley  of  English, 
and  Venaglia  of  Latin.  A fine  race  was 
staged  in  the  hurdles  by  Harris  and 
Hanson.  They  ran  neck  and  neck  over 
the  first  three  barriers,  but  in  a burst  of 
speed  over  the  last  hurdle  Harris  nosed 
ahead  of  his  English  H.  S.  rival,  who, 
striving  gamely  to  keep  up  with  Harris, 
tripped  on  the  final  hurdle. 

Almost  all  the  events  of  the  meet 
furnished  plenty  of  thrills.  The  Junior 
and  Intermediate  division  places  w'ere 
taken  for  the  most  part  by  our  opponents. 

The  feature  race  of  the  latter  division 
was  the  struggle  between  Jacobs  and 
McCafferty  in  the  “600”.  Jacobs  writh 
a great  burst  of  reserve  power  on  the 
gun  lap,  won  by  a comfortable  margin 
over  McCafferty,  who  furnished  our 
runner  the  best  competition  he  has  had 
this  year.  Haggerty  won  the  Senior 
“600”  without  a great  deal  of  trouble, 
although  both  Ingoldsby  and  Watson 
were  not  far  behind  him.  They  passed 
Rollins  of  English,  who  had  set  the  pace 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  race,  but  had 
to  Le  content  with  fourth.  McDermott 
with  a fine  sprint  on  the  last  lap  won  the 
1000-yd.  race  easily  Henry,  running 
this  event  foi  the  first  time,  was  second. 
In  the  final  event  of  the  meet,  the  Senior 
300-yd.  run,  Sullivan,  tearing  with  great 
speed  up  the  final  stretch,  won  by 


inches  from  Hunt  of  Latin  and  Martin 
of  English,  who  tied  for  second. 

TENNIS 

Lake  was  elected  Captain  and  Rooncv 
Manager  of  the  tennis  team  for  the  1922 
season.  The  manager  has  arranged  a 
fine  schedule,  through  which  the  team 
should  come  with  flying  colors 
The  schedule: 

Apiil  17 — English  High 
27 — Huntington 
May  3 — Browne  and  Nichols 
9 — Newton  High 
16 — Milton  Academy 

19—  Brookline  High 

20 —  St.  John’s  Prep 
24 — Dorchester  High 
27 — Exeter 

30  and  31 — Harvard  Inter- 
scholastic Tournament 
June  1 — Quincy  High 
9 — English  High 

WAKE  UP! 

Mr.  O’Brien  hopes  that  the  response 
will  be  better  for  baseball  than  it  was  for 
track.  The  number  of  fellows  who  went 
out  for  track  was  discouragingly  small. 
A boy  may  have  an  excuse  that  he  can 
not  run  very  fast,  but  every  one  can  and 
does  play  baseball.  Go  out  for  baseball 
and  show  that  you  have  some  spirit  left 
in  you.  Give  Mr.  O’Brien  a little 
support  by  offering  yourself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  team.  Perhaps  you 
have  great  promise  as  baseball  player. 

HOCKEY 

Latin  2 Hyde  Park  0 

The  fans  were  treated  to  a real  game 
of  hockey  on  Saturday,  March  4,  when 
Latin  hockey  team  defeated  Hyde  Paik, 
2 to  0.  It  was  an  exceedingly  fast  game, 
neither  team  having  the  better  of  the 
argument  during  the  first  two  periods. 
In  the  third  period,  with  only  a few  min- 
utes left,  Capt.  Norton  took  the  puck 
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and,  going  the  entire  length  of  the  ice, 
scored.  Nordberg  took  the  puck  from 
the  center  and  scored  near  the  end  of 
the  game. 


Boston  Latin 
McCarthy,  rw 
Nordberg  c 
Kennedy,  Lillis,  lw 
Norton,  cp 
Brown,  Leverone,  p 
McDermott,  g 


Hyde  Park 
lw,  Fellows 
c,  Burton 
rw,  Callan 
cp,  Simpson 
p,  Walsh 
g,  Downey 


Goals:  Norton,  Nordberg.  Referee: 
Donnellan.  Time:  three  8-min.  periods. 


English  High  4 Boston  Latin  1 

The  hockey  team  was  defeated  at  the 
Arena  by  the  score  of  4 to  1.  It  was  a 
hard  fought  game  but  the  English  team 
was  a bit  better  than  our  boys.  Eng- 
lish scored  in  the  first  period  when  the 
puck  glanced  off  McDermott’s  skate  into 
the  net.  In  the  second  period  English 
scored  again,  this  time  the  puck  caught 
in  the  goal  keeper’s  shin  guards  and  fell 
into  the  net.  It  was  a hard  fight  after 
this  until  the  end  of  the  period.  Nord- 
berg took  the  puck  down  the  side  and 
scored.  In  the  third  period  the  team 
could  not  score. 

Boston  Latin  English 

Leverone,  Kennedy,  lw  rw,  Byrne 

Nordberg,  c c,  Norton 

McCarthy,  Naigles,  Lillis,  rw 

lw,  Hartigan,  Goldberg 
Brown,  Bruen,  Id  rd,  Rosen  field 

Norton,  rdt  Id,  Koplow 

McDermot,  g g,  Moore 

Referee:  Watson.  Time:  three  12- 

min.  periods.  Goals:  Rosenfield,  A. 
Norton,  Hartigan,  Nordberg. 


Boston  Latin  2 East  Boston  0 

Although  the  team  was  without  the 
services  of  its  star,  Nordberg,  it  carried 
on  well.  Capt.  Norton  was  ill  but  in- 


sisted on  playing.  His  work  was  as 
could  be  expected  from  a sick  boy. 
Leverone  was  easily  the  star  for  Latin. 
He  carried  the  puck  down  the  ice  many 
times  and  took  as  many  shots  at  the  goal. 
Ferreira  did  good  work  at  the  net  for 
East  Boston.  McCarthy  stopped  many 
attempts  to  bring  the  puck  into  Latin 
territory.  Capt.  Norton  deserves  great 
praise  for  his  gameness,  for  he  left  a sick 
bed  in  order  to  play. 


Boston  Latin 
McCarthy,  lw 
Norton,  c 
Levrone,  rw 
Brown,  Lillis,  rd 
Kennedy,  Id 
Bruen,  g 

Goals:  Leverone, 
Donnellan.  Time: 


East  Boston 
rw,  Benson 
c,  Leman 
lw,  Fenner,  Cohen 
Id,  Messer 
rd,  McCarthy 
g,  Ferreira 
Kennedy.  Referee : 
two  8-min.  periods. 


LATIN  2— DORCHESTER  0 

In  the  final  league  game,  Latin  de- 
feated Dorchester,  2 to  0.  The  Latin 
team  finished  in  second  place,  being 
defeated  by  English  only.  Neither  team 
scored  in  the  first  two  periods  and  the 
play  was  about  even.  In  the  last  period 
Capt.  Norton  broke  away,  and  skated 
down  cleverly  through  the  defense, 
and  shot  the  first  goal.  Nordberg  took 
the  puck  from  the  center  and  easily 
scored.  Although  Leverone  and  Mc- 
Carthy did  not  score,  they  continually 
threatened  the  Dorchester  goal. 


Boston  Latin  Dorchester 

Leverone,  lw  lw,  Finn 

Nordberg,  c c,  Kontoff,  Sacks 

McCarthy,  Lillis,  rw 

rw,  Stewart,  McAndrew 
Norton,  Id  Id,  Gold  ein 

Kennedy,  Brown,  rd  rd,  Howard 

McDermott,  Bruen,  g g,  Cohen 

Goals:  Norton,  Nordberg.  Referee: 
Donellan.  Time:  three  8-min.  periods. 
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T1  ie  Steering  Buckle 

By  E.  C.  Marget.  ’23 


It  was  seven  p.  m.  and  the  dining-room 
of  the  Hotel  Collingswood  was  gradu- 
ally becoming  empty  as  the  people 
finished  their  dinners.  Most  of  the 
hotel  guests  were  business  men,  for  the 
Collingswood  was  a "commercial”  hotel. 
Chess  Flynn,  star  salesman  for  the 
Hermenstein  Motors,  brusquely  left 
his  table  and  irritably  bit  off  the  tip  of  a 
fresh  one-dollar  Havana.  Going  into 
the  lobby  he  sank  into  a luxurious  chair. 
Thus  situated,  he  could  cuise  himself 
more  comfortably.  He  seemed  a veri- 
table human  volcano,  with  his  oaths  as 
lava,  and  his  cigar  smoke  as  the  nause- 
ating fumes.  Having  discharged  a suf- 
ficient amount  of  his  inward  heat,  he 
settled  himself  down  to  talk  things  over 
with  himself  while  he  waited  for  Senor 
Zorilla,  the  prospect  from  Argentine. 

“Eddie  Ferguson,  the  driver  without 
a loss,”  he  mused.  "Falls  down  just 
when  Zorilla  was  ready  to  buy.  Can’t 
understand  it.  The  question  is:  Was 
it  his  fault?  Anyway,  it  ruined  the 
Hermenstein’s  ‘rep’.  Everybody  says 
the  steering-buckle  broke.  I guess  they- 
’re right.  That’s  the  only  way  it  could 
have  happened.  Must  have  been  de- 
fective car.  Hard  on  Eddie,  though. 
Reputation  ruined;  in  a hospital;  may 
be  maimed  for  life.” 

Chess  Flynn  felt  bad  for  himself,  and 
he  felt  bad  for  Eddie  Ferguson,  too,  for 
here  was  the  biggest  tobacco  grower  in 
Argentine  cancelling  his  order  for  ten 
Hermensteins.  Besides,  he  felt  bad  for 
Eddie  Ferguson  because  upon  him  the 
whole  affair  had  hinged. 

While  Chess,  hidden  away  in  his  great 
chair,  puffed  at  his  cigar,  a tall,  slender 
gentleman,  with  a brown  complexion,  a 
trim  Van  Dyke,  a broad-brimmed  som- 
brero of  pearl-grey  color,  and  a slender 
silver-headed  cane,  emerged  from  the 
swinging  doors  which  opened  upon  the 


Collingswood’s  lobby.  He  was  a person 
to  attract  one's  attention,  as  he  glanced 
over  the  lobby  with  the  least  shadow  of 
a smile  on  his  thin  lips.  When  he  saw 
Chess  Flynn  huddled  in  his  chair  and 
fuming,  his  smile  broadened,  and  he 
hurried  to  him. 

He  approached  Flynn  from  behind. 
When  lie  stood  behind  the  Hermen- 
stein’s star  salesman,  he  spoke  in 
English,  which  was  perfect  and  musical. 

“How  many  times  have  I told  you 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a dollar 
cigar?  You  buy  tin  foil.  I know!” 

Chess  sprang  from  his  chair  and  smiled 
at  Senor  Zorilla,  the  prospector  from 
Argentine,  in  a way  that  was  rather  more 
determined  than  cheerful.  “Ah-h-h! 
Senor  Zorilla.”  Zorilla  returned  the 
smile,  and  they  shook  hands.  "As  I 
was  saying,”  he  continued,  "there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a dollar  cigar.  The  very 
best  filler  growm  is  one  dollar  seventy- 
five  cents  a pound.  Now  take — ” 

"All  right,  all  right,  Senor.  I haven’t 
thought  much  about  it,  but  I'll  buy  a 
case  of  your  tobacco,  and  have  a 
Spanish  cigarmaker  do  it  up  for  me,  if 
you  take  one  Hermenstein  and  see  how 
good  it  is.” 

Zorilla  smiled  grimly.  "I  can’t  take 
a Hermenstein.  If  Eddie  Ferguson 
can’t  steer  one  my  sun-baked  peons 
can’t.  Did  you  ever  see  one  of  my 
plantation  roads  after  a rain  ? No  your 
steering-buckle  s no  good] ” 

Chess  sighed.  "When  are  you  leav- 
ing for  Argentine?” 

"The  day  after  the  Imperial.” 

"And  you  won’t  buy  until  then?” 

"I’ll  buy  the  day  I sail.” 

"Then  we’ll  prove  ourselves  in  the 
Imperial  race — if  we  have  a driver.” 

"Mr.  Flynn,  you  have  a great  deal 
to  prove,  and  you  need  a very  good 
driver.” 
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Eddie  Ferguson,  the  driver  for  Her- 
menstein,  was  very  badly  off.  He  was 
in  a delirious  state,  and  not  even  pretty 
Helen  Thayer,  his  fiancee,  could  help! 
But  apparently  dogs  could.  He  did 
nothing  but  call  for  his  dog,  Tige.  Not 
even  when  a wisp  of  Helen’s  hair  flicked 
his  cheek,  was  there  any  change.  When 
Helen  returned  home,  this  is  the  report 
she  brought  her  mother. 

“Why!  he  does  nothing  but  call  for 
his  dog,  Tige.  He  says,  ‘You’re  all  right, 
Tige,  and  I’m  all  wrong.  But  I’m  glad 
of  it.’  I can’t  understand  it.  He 
didn’t  seem  to  know  me.  He  keeps 
saying  he’s  going  to  drive  a Hermenstein 
in  the  Imperial.  But  I’m  glad  he  won’t 
be  able  to,  for  it’s  only  two  weeks  away. 
I wouldn’t  let  him  drive  one  of  those 
horrid  Hermensteins  for  anything.  I’m 
going  to  bring  him  his  Tige  tomorrow.” 

On  the  day  of  the  Imperial,  Chess 
Flynn  was  a very  disconsolate  fellow 
indeed.  Reputation,  order,  driver,  car, 
— all  were  apparently  lost. 

He  went  to  the  basement  under  the 
Hermenstein  salesroom,  and  his  eyes 
glistened  as  he  looked  at  the  wrecked 
Hermenstein,  beside  which  stood  another 
racer,  a Hermenstein,  all  ready  for  a 
race,  save  the  driver.  Slowly  he  walked 
up  the  runway  to  the  street;  stolidly  he 
cranked  a Hermenstein  of  1914  vintage, 
and  with  a roar  of  the  battered  but 
powerful  motor,  he  was  away  to  watch 

with  a heavy  heart  the  annual  Imperial. 
* * * * 

A great  crowd  was  on  its  feet.  The 
winner  of  the  Imperial  had  crossed  the 
line. 

A man  came  on  the  track,  and  an- 
nounced with  a megaphone.  “Hermen- 
stein! driven  by  Ferguson!” 

A shrill  and  surprised  cheer  burst 
from  therthroats  of  the  throng.  Their 
hero  had  returned,  and  in  a Hermenstein ! 
Chess  Flynn,  star  salesman  for  the 
Hermenstein,  was  on  the  run  to  shake 


Eddie  Ferguson’s  hand,  and  get  an 
explanation,  but  he  was  momentarily 
delayed  by  the  musical  voice  of  a 
Spaniard,  who  asked: 

“Have  you  time  to  take  an  ordei , Mr. 
Flynn?” 

Down  on  the  track,  Helen  Thayer, 
very  pretty  indeed  when  she  was  ex- 
cited, was  elbowing  her  way  through  the 
press  which  surrounded  the  racing  hero. 

“Oh,  Eddie:”  she  cried.” 

:fc  % if: 

One  hour  later  the  newsboys  were 
crying  the  extras  about  the  race.  The 
report  ran  as  follows: 

“Ferguson  today  has  added  a great 
deal  to  the  history  of  automobile  racing. 
No  one  can  explain  his  sudden  ‘come- 
back.’ 

“The  mystery  of  the  last  race  remains 
unsolved.  The  only  apparent  reason 
is  that  the  Hermenstein  engineers  have 
corrected  a defect  in  their  car.  We 
have  no  proof  of  this,  however. 

“We  eagerly  look  toward  Ferguson  for 
an  explanation.” 

Two  hours  later  darkness  had  come, 
and  the  moon,  and  the  stars.  A gentle 
breeze  rustled  through  the  trees,  ming- 
ling very  pleasantly  with  the  swish  of 
the  paddle  as  it  was  leisurely  used  in 
the  hands  of  Eddie  Ferguson. 

He  was  alone  with  Helen  Thayer  and 
a dog.  “The  Alabama  Coon,”  with  its 
lulling  strains,  was  being  twanged  out 
by  a phonograph.  He  had  been  silent 
a long  time.  When  he  spoke,  he  said : 

“Nature’s  wonderful.” 

When  he  spoke  again,  he  said: 

“And  so  are  dogs.  I'd  die  for  my 
dog.  In  fact,  I almost  did,  but  I 
hadn’t  forgotten  my  rabbit’s  foot.  My 
dog’s  the  explanation  all  the  folks  a»e 
wondering  about.  When  he  ran  across 
the  track  last  time,  I had  to  veer  ever 
to  the  edge  and  then  go  off  it.  I suppose 
we’ll  have  to  tell  that  to  the  reporters 
when  we  get  home.” 
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ANOTHER 

“Why  don’t  the  new  Fords  make  as 
much  noise  as  the  old  models?” 

“Because  they’ve  taken  the  brass  band 

off  the  radiator.” 

* * * * 

WHAT  SHE  DIDN’T  KNOW 
“Now  Harold,”  said  teacher,  “If  there 
were  eleven  sheep  in  a field  and  six  jum- 
ped the  fence,  how  many  would  there 
be  left?” 

“None,”  replied  Harold. 

“Why,  yes,  there  would.” 

“No,”  he  persisted.  “You  may  know 

arithmetic,  but  you  don’t  know  sheep.” 
* * * * 

Dad:  “Do  you  know  where  the  little 
boys  go  who  don’t  put  their  nickel  in 
the  Sunday  school  plate?” 

Willie:  “Yes,  sir,  to  the  movies.’. 

* * * * 

SUPERSTITION 

B.  W.:  “Do  you  think  dreams  are 
unlucky?” 

J.  M.:  “They  certainly  are  if  they  come 

in  school  hours.” 

* * * * 

“You  want  some  legal  advice?”  said 
the  eminent  attorney. 

“No,  I don’t,”  replied  Mr.  Gittum. 
“The  law  is  what’s  holding  up  my  pet 
enterprise.  What  I want  is  some  illegal 
advice.” 

* * * * 

Oswald  (to  shopman) : “I  say — aw — 
could  you  take  that  yellow  tie  with  the 


red  spots  out  of  the  show  window  for 
me?” 

Shopman:  “Certainly,  sir,  pleased  to 
take  anything  out  of  the  window  at  any 
time.” 

Oswald:  “Thanks  awfully.  The 

beastly  thing  bothers  me  every  time  I 

pass.  Good  morning  ” 

* * * * 

“And  now,”  said  the  teacher,  “I 
want  Tommy  to  tell  the  school  who  >vas 
most  concerned  when  Absalom  was 
hung  by  the  hair?” 

Tommy:  “Ab’slom  ” 

* * * * 

It  is  related  that  an  Indian  chief 
once  approached  General  Croak  and 
wanted  to  borrow  a cannon 

“Do  you  expect  me  to  loan  you  a 
cannon  with  which  to  kill  my  soldiers?” 
the  old  veteran  inquired 

“No,”  the  chief  replied ; “kill  soldiers 
with  a club.  Want  cannon  to  kill 
cowboys  ” 

* * * * 

WHERE  ETIQUETTE  LOST 

Mother:  “My  son,  haven’t  I told  you 
it  is  poor  form  to  dip  your  bread  in 
your  coffee?” 

Willie  (aged  five):  “Yes,  mother,  but 

it’s  good  taste  ” 

* * * * 

He:  “Did  you  hear  about  the  man 
that  had  a comb  he  thought  a great  deal 
of?” 

She:  “No  ” 
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He:  “Yes,  the  teeth  were  all  out  and 

he  couldn’t  part  with  it  ” 

* * * * 

HEARD  IN  FRENCH 
Jones  (on  being  asked  to  give  the 
endings  of  the  future  tense  of  future 
verbs):  “Rai,  ras,  ra,  rons,  rez,  ront.” 

Mr  X : “Sounds  like  a football  yell 
* * * * 

F — ierce  lessons 

L- — late  hours 

U — nexpected  (?)  company 

N — ot  prepared 

K — illing  time 

E — jected 

D— arn  it 

* * * * 

Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest, 

But  it  might  be  made  sublime, 

If  we  were  not  kept  so  busy, 

Studying  English  all  the  time. 

* * * * 

“Johnny,  why  did  Diogenes  live  in  a 
tub?” 

Johnny:  “So  the  neighbors  couldn’t 

borrow  it,  I suppose  ” 

* * * * 

Man  is  a kerosene  lamp; 

He  isn’t  especially  bright; 

He’s  often  turned  down,  usually  smokes, 

And  frequently  goes  out  at  night. 

* * * * 

Two  tramps  were  brought  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  Addressing  one, 
the  justice  said:  “Where  do  you  live?” 
“Nowhere  ” 

“And  where  do  you  live?”  said  the 
justice,  addressing  the  other. 

“Eve  got  the  room  above  him.” 

sf:  :Jc 

STRANGE 

“Most  things  that  are  bought  go  to 
the  buyer.” 

“Yes,  all  except  coal ; that  goes  to  the 
cellar.” 

•!■  >!■  ¥ •!■ 

JUST  AS  YOU  LOOK  AT  IT 
Tim  was  discovered,  by  his  mother,  in 


the  midst  of  a feast  of  jam,  butter  and 
bread. 

“Son,”  said  the  mother,  “don’t  you 
think  it  a bit  extravagant  to  eat  butter 
with  that  fine  jam?” 

“No,  ma’am,”  was  the  response.  “It’s 
economical,  the  same  piece  of  bread  does 
for  both.” 

* * * * 

He:  “1  would  go  to  the  end  of  the 
world  for  you,  dear.” 

She:  “Goodbye:” 

* * * * 

HIS  DUTY 

Recruit:  “If  you  would  put  the  lid 
on,  you  wouldn’t  get  so  much  dust  in 
the  soup.” 

Cook:  “See  here,  me  lad,  your  busi- 
ness is  to  serve  your  country.” 

Recruit:  “Yes,  but  not  to  eat  it!” 

* * * * 

City  man:  “My  good  man,  have  you 
lived  here  all  your  life?” 

Old  Farmer:  “No,  not  yet.” 

* * * * 

Mr.  Jones:  “Mr.  De  Smyth  didn’t 
recognize  me  then.” 

Witchell : “That’s  because  he  is  an 
Englishman,  and  you  know  they  can’t 
see  a joke.”  * * * * 

Skinnam  (looking  over  contents  of 
his  purse):  “Some  contemptible  scoun- 
drel, I see,”  he  said,  “has  passed  a 
‘slug’  cent  on  me  and  I’ll  bet  it  will 
take  me  a week  to  pass  it  off  on  somebody 
else.  ^ # % % 

Johnnie:  “I  looked  in  the  window 
when  sis  was  in  the  parlor  with  her 
beau  'ast  night.” 

Father.  “What  did  you  find  out,  my 
son?” 

Johnnie:  “The  'amp.” 

* ¥ * * 

Co'l:  “Was  Dick  surprised  when  you 
told  him  he  had  flunked  Math?” 

Isimo:  “Yes,  he  said  it  never  entered 
his  head.” 
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HOURS  AND  MINUTES 

“Your  constituents  regard  you  as  the 
man  of  the  hour,  do  they  not?” 

“They  used  to,”  replied  the  Senator, 
“but  at  present  I’m  lucky  if  they  stand 
for  a twenty-minute  speech.” 

* * * * 

TOO  BAD 

First  Maid:  “Well,  Janette,  how  do 
you  like  your  new  missus?” 

Second  Maid:  “Oh,  pretty  well,  only 
her  taste  in  hats  is  something  awful. 
She  hasn’t  a single  hat  that’s  becoming 
to  me.” 

* * * * 

To  a fisherman,  a snare  drum  should 
be  a useful  article. 

* * * * 

NO  TIME  FOR  DETAILS 

“Don’t  you  think  she  is  a very  in- 
telligent girl?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I was  too  busy  making 
love  to  her  to  find  out  whether  she  was 

intelligent  or  not.” 

* * * * 

RESPECT  THE  AGED 

“I  passed  your  house  this  morning.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Thanks  for  what?” 

“For  passing.” 

* * * * 

EXTINGUISHED 

Nell:  “He  had  the  audacity  to  say 
he  was  the  light  of  my  life,  so  I turned 
him  down.” 

Belle : “I  suppose  he  felt  put  out  about 
it.  ’ 

* * * * 

“What  horse  power  is  your  brother’s 
automobile?” 

“He  says  it’s  forty,  but  I guess  thirty- 
nine  of  the  horses  are  sick.” 

* * * * 

Bill:  “Hello,  George!  I ’ears  the 
boss  is  in  bed  with  fever.  What’s  his 
temperature?” 


George:  “Can’t  say,  Bill,  he  died 
yesterday.” 

* * * * 

A present-day  movie  reminds  one  of 
Mark  Twain’s  objection  to  the  diction- 
ary—there  is  no  plot  to  it. 

* * * * 

THE  MEANING  WAS  PLAIN 

Young  man:  “So  Miss  Edith  is  your 
oldest  sister?  Who  comes  after  her?” 

Tommy:  “Nobody  ain’t  come  yet, 
but  pa  says  the  first  feller  that  comes, 
kin  have  her.” 

* * * * 

A Little  Different 

Edwin’s  father  had  purchased  a sec- 
ond-hand car,  which  often  stopped 
without  any  apparent  reason. 

A neighbor  called  one  evening  and 
talked  a good  deal  about  his  new  car, 
which  was  of  the  same  make,  but  had 
a self-starter. 

“O,  then,”  cried  Edwin,  “your  car 

isn’t  like  ours.  Ours  is  a self-stopper.” 
* * * * 

Some  Wait 

Eva:  “Prof.  Wise  recommended  to 
me  Einstein’s  ‘The  Theory  of  Rela- 
tivity’ as  being  a very  interesting  book.” 

Bernice:  “And  have  you  read  it?” 

Eva:  “No;  I’m  waiting  for  it  to 

appear  in  the  movies  first.” 

* * * * 

The  Unfaltering  Flow 

“Is  your  husband  much  of  a talker?” 

“Really,  I can’t  say.  I never  gave 
him  chance  enough  to  determine.” 

* * * * 

Isn’t  it  queer  that  when  a girl  gets 
paint  on  her  fingers,  she’s  mad;  when 
she  gets  paint  on  her  face,  she  is  made. 
* * * * 

That’s  the  Question 

“All  you  have  to  do  in  this  scene” 
said  the  movie  director,  “is  to  wrestle  a 
few  minutes  with  a lion.” 
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“Is  that  all?” 

“Ves.  The  animal  is  quite  tame.  In 
fact,  he  has  never  tasted  raw  meat.” 

“I  don’t  doubt  your  word,  but  how  do 
you  know  he  has  no  curiosity?” 

* * * * 

Nursery  Rhymes  Revised 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill, 

To  fetch  the  water  down. 

'Ah,”  said  the  cow,  “I  now  see  how 

One  cow  supplies  the  town.” 

* * * * 

Edison’s  Rival 

An  Irishman  was  looking  over  an 
electrical  contrivance,  when  a person 
nearby  remarked,  “Great  machine.  Do 
you  know  who  the  inventor  was?” 

“The  Irishman  looked  at  him  and  said, 
“Sure  and  it  was  a son  of  the  Sod.  Can’t 
you  see  his  name  here — Pat.  Pending?” 

* * * * 

No  Fun  Left 

Pat:  “Did  you  hear  that  England  is 
going  to  set  Ireland  free?” 

Mike:  “They  are?” 

Pat:  “Yes.” 

Mike:  “And  we  don’t  have  to  fight 
any  longer  for  it?” 

Pat:  “No.” 

Mike:  “Ain’t  that  just  like  them 
English  ?” 


Marvellous  Milk 

Visitor:  “How  much  milk  does  the 
old  cow  give?” 

Farm-hand:  “About  eight  quarts  a 
day,  mum.” 

Visitor:  “And  how  much  of  that  do 
you  sell?” 

Farm-hand:  “About  twelve,  mum.” 

* * * * 

On  High 

Kitty.  “What  kind  of  a car  is  that?” 
Kat:  “A  Model.” 

Kitty:  “What  do  you  mean?” 

Kat:  “The  kind  all  the  rest  go  by.” 

* * * * 

Counsel:  “I’m  sorry  I couldn’t  do 
more  for  you.” 

Convicted  client:  “Don’t  mention  it. 
Ain’t  five  years  enough?” 

* * * * 

“Who’s  that  stingy  old  fellow?” 

“My  uncle.” 

“Oh!  A close  relative?” 

“You  said  it!” 

* * * * 

Heard  In  a Class-day  Oration 
“And  our  teachers,  at  whose  feet  we 
have  slept — ” 
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